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The NMA is currently undertaking one of its most important program 
in recent years in cooperation with the Ohio State University—a compre. 
hensive study of the supervisor's function. The first in a series of articles 
concerning this study, and results to date, appears in this issue of MANAGE 


As you read about this research project, I think you will understand th 
importance of this very worthy program and its implications for us as a 
association. 


This is one of the most extensive and complete studies of the supervisor; 
job. 

The work on this project has been going on for some time, and we at 
at the point where a number of NMA companies are being asked to pari 
cipate. More will be invited in the near future. In fact, several companies 
have already completed their part, involving a large number of personne 
from both management and worker ranks. 


I can’t help feeling that the extremely favorable response we get from 
our management groups is further indication that NMA companies repre 
sent the most progressive management people in American industry. 


This combination of Ohio State researchers and the NMA is an ideil 
one. The Ohio State group has done some real pioneering work in studying 
the supervisory function, concentrating especially on developing researc 
methods. Now, to bring their efforts to bear fruit, they need the cooperation 
of a large number of companies in management organizations. This is: 
need that NMA ideally can satisfy. 


‘Continued on page 66) 
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Reporw.... 


....f0r supervisors 


by Stewart French 


September brings the psychological New 
Year of American industry—Labor Day. It also 
brings school days. Even though they may not 
themselves have children who are starting or 
starting back to school this September, there 
are very few, if any, Americans anywhere who are 
not affected directly by the American school 
system. 

For one thing, of course, every American who pays 
an income tax, or any local taxes whatever—and there 
is no one who doesn't, in one form or another—is pick- 
ing up the tab for the opening day and every other 
school day. For another, there is strong evidence that 
in these days of sputniks, inter-continental missiles 
and imminent space travel, our security in war and 
peace depends greatly on what our educational system 
produces. 

There are those who believe the spark of genius 
must be fanned and fed in the first grade, as well as 
in post-graduate school. If it isn't, that spark may 
not survive to flame when our country needs it. 


TAXES OR DEATH? 


The Washington angle in all this, other than the 
rather fundamental ones of death and taxes, is of 
course how much and what kind of federal aid for edu- 
cation. Does federal aid mean federal control witha 
Washington bureaucracy reaching into every country and 
every city school? On the other hand, are local school 
boards or church and private units doing the job? 
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What kind of education should we be paying for? 
Should we be cracking down on the "three R's"—reading, 
'riting, and ‘'rithmetic—with the emphasis on the 
arithmetic which is the cornerstone of science? Or 
should we be following the "progressive line" of trying 
to stimulate intellectual curiosity in the humanities 
as well as in science and trying to build toward "life 
adjustment," rather than achievement? 

While the Soviet sputniks, inter-continental jets, 
and the more than probable inter-continental missile, 
would seem to indicate one answer, the Soviet way of 
life would indicate another. We most certainly do 
not want to copy-cat the Soviets, at least in their 
way of life. Ours is good, the best the world ever has 
seen in terms of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. The Russian superiority, temporary at least, 
in certain limited fields of applied mathematics, 
physics and perhaps chemistry (in the way of fuels to 
give their sputniks the heave-ho into space), 
shouldn't panic us, in education or in other fields, 
into sabotaging our own advances and achievements. 


A STRONG PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Anyway, this year, as in many, many years in the 
past, will see a renewed push by such potent advocates 
of federal aid for education as the National Education 
Association, headquartered, as are so many other pres- 
sure groups here in the National Capitol. The associa- 
tion represents nearly 700,000 teachers, principals, 
and school administrators. All of them can read and 
write, and most of them do, judging by the volume of 
Congressional mail when an education issue is before 
Congress. 

NEA's Executive Secretary, William G. Carr, 
describes the association as "the largest professional 
organization in the world." He stresses that the 
association is not a labor union, explaining: 

"We pay far more attention to the improvement of 

professional standards than do the unions. We 

serve the school and the profession as well as 
the individual teacher." 
NEA dues have recently been doubled from $5 to $10 a 
year for active members—still a long way from the take 
of any union worthy of the name. Its budget has risen 
from $1.5 million 10 years ago to $5.5 for 1958. Part 
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of the increased income will go for stepped-up legis. 
lative activity, and part to complete.its handsome, 
$7-million headquarters building here which NEA calls 
"an expression in brick and marble and glass of teach- 
ers' faith in their professional organization and in 
the future." 

This shining new edifice is only a couple of 
blocks from the White House—and a block from the al- 
ready operating AFL-CIO headquarters. This latter is 
as close, almost, as the Greek-temple motifed United 
States Chamber of Commerce building. We're speaking 
in terms of physical location, of course. 


KEEPING PRODUCTION DOWN 

In some quarters NEA has been getting criticism 
on the ground that its voice is so powerful and So well 
directed that it all but d~owns out dissenters within 
education to its own ideas of what type of training 
teachers should have. It has vigorously and ably 
worked with state and local education officials, some 
of its critics say, in building state certification 
laws into a type of closed-shop apparatus. Under it 
teachers are required to offer, for their "union 
cards," a certain number of courses in "methodology." 

Some teachers say these courses, in addition to 
being dull, are not of much use in the classroom. And 
they hurt efforts to remedy the teacher shortage. Per- 
haps really inspiring teachers are born, not made, 
but that doesn't help solve the teacher shortage, 
either. 

One of the obvious, and most important, things 
that could be done to solve the teacher shortage would 
be to up teachers' salaries. It makes sense that 
teachers should earn as much as truck drivers, for ex- 
ample, but that might be asking a lot, and federal aid 
probably would be necessary. 

With increased pay for teachers, there probably 
will come further demands for greater productivity, 
—that is, that teachers should teach more than eight 
months a year, six or seven hours a day, five days a 
week. Our school plant, the physical plant as well as 
the teaching force, is far too costly an investment 
to be used only part time, as at present. Not many 
industrial plants could run on such a limited basis, 
year in, year out. 
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( SUPERVISOR CAN'T SERVE UNION, TOO 


A supervisor can't have it both ways, an NLRB 
trial examiner has ruled. That is, he can't belong 
to a union, representing the union in grievance proce- 
dures, and at the same time be a Supervisor in the 
capacity of "hiring engineer." Under union rules he 
could hire only union men. This the trial examiner 
found to be a violation of Taft-Hartley (it would also 
pe in violation of the Kennedy-Ives bill). 


The examiner held: 


"The representation of employees in grievance 
matters is an important traditional function of 
the union which is their (the employees) statu- 
tory representative. For an employer to agree 
that one of its supervisors, selected in part by 
it and paid by it, shopld take the employees' part 
in a grievance, viscagyis another employer repre- 
sentative, is in eff to have the employer sit- 
ting on both sides Sf the 
same time." 


The NLRB official poinf€§) 
forcing a contract w othe 
pany to compensate the Hiri 
him with authority as pup: 
time he is representa. emp.te 
ances, renders illegal’ Pine 

According to the rulings, then, a supervisor can- 
not be a union member and act as a hiring agent for the 
company under what is in fact a closed shop deal. 

At the other end of the scale, so to speak, is 
the status of supervisors for the federal government. 
These so-called supervisors are all hedged in with 
civil service regulations. The civil service system 
was inaugurated to offset the evils of the spoils sys- 
tem ("to the victor belongs the spoils") when every 
change in administration meant that experienced, 
loyal, hard-working government employees were likely 
to get thrown out of their jobs to make room for some 
political ward-heeler. 


Unfortunately, sometimes the civil service re- 
quirements serve as a refuge for the mediocre and the 
lazy, as well as a shield for the deserving. It makes 
supervisors' lives difficult, because not only can they 
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not hire and fire, but they must be prepared to back 
up even a recommendation for dismissal of a lazy or 
inefficient employee with charges in writing and sus- 
tain them through numerous appeal boards. 

Hence, government supervisors really aren't su- 
pervisors in the sense that they are in most indus- 
tries. 

This fact was recently recognized by President 
Eisenhower's Secretary of Labor, James Mitchell, ina 
staff memorandum he issued in response to the organiz- 
ing drive launched by the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees (AFL-CIO) to sign up foremen and 
supervisors. 

The official text of Secretary Mitchell's ruling 


"QUESTION: Circulars have been distributed to 
employees of the Department, from time to time, ad- 
vising us of your approval and endorsement of union 
membership for government workers. I think that many 
of the employees in executive or supervisory positions 
would be very much interested in the secretary's views 
with respect to their joining the union. 

"ANSWER: Generally in industry, supervisors are 
not members of the unions which are collective bar- 
gaining agents for employees. There is sound reason 
for this, as supervisors may be responsible for condi- 
tions of work, and for hiring, promotion, and dis- 
charge. In fact, the Taft-Hartley law specifically 
excludes supervisors from the protections of any lav, 
national or local, relating to collective bargaining. 

"In government, however, a different relationship 
exists between the supervisor and the employee. Within 
the framework of government personnel policies, the 
conditions of work, and the hiring, promotion, and dis- 
charge of employees are not solely in the hands of 
supervisors, but are closely regulated by law and 
Civil Service regulations. 

"Because it is generally accepted in government 
service that supervisors may join employee unions, and 
because Government employee unions do not have the 
same relationship with management as they do in in- 
dustry, I can see no objection to a supervisor in fed- 
eral service joining an employee union provided that 
he does not permit union membership to interfere with 
the proper execution of his official duties." 
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HE SUBJECT MATTER for training 
ie given to foremen and 
supervisory personnel has been de- 
rived from a wide variety of sources. 

Job analyses, opinion and attitude 
surveys, employee suggestion systems, 
results of testing programs, and the 
recommendations of training experts 
have all contributed extensively. 


The use of rating results as source 
material has been very limited, prob- 
ably because very few rating systems 
give sufficiently detailed information 
on the strengths and weaknesses of 
the ratees. 


This article is intended to explain 
how one step in the development of 
a “forced-choice” type performance 
report was utilized in identifying 
training needs in a large refinery. 

In the original development of a 
“forced-choice” type performance re- 
port it was necessary to obtain essay- 
type descriptions from supervisory 
personnel about job performance, 
personnel relations, personal charac- 
teristics, general abilities, etc. A 
committee of 25 foremen and super- 
visors was selected to write these 
descriptions. The 25 were selected 
from the divisions of the company 
roughly in proportion to the number 
of supervisory personnel in each di- 
vision. They also represented several 
levels of supervisory responsibility. 
Instructions were given to think of 
(but not name) an above-average 
and a below-average foreman or su- 
pervisor, and to write a description 
of the job performance of each. 
Nothing thought to be pertinent to 
the manner of job performance was 








using 
performance 
reports 


for 
identifying foremen 


training needs 


BY W. DUDLEY WAITE 


to be omitted. Additional voluntary 
descriptions from other supervisors 
were solicited. 

A total of 1800 descriptive state- 
ments about work performance were 
extracted from the descriptions. 
Some of the phrases were favorable, 
some unfavorable. For convenience 
the statements were classified into 
five groups: (1) manner of work 
performance, (2) potentiality, (3) 
skill in handling people, (4) per- 
sonality traits, and (5) executive 
abilities. From these 1800 statements, 
a total of 842 statements were finally 
selected as giving the most adequate 
coverage in the description of work 
performance. These 824 were as- 
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sembled in random order into forms; 
each was titled “Information Sheet.” 

A sample of 241 first, second and 
third-line foremen and supervisors in 
the refinery was selected to be rated 
on the information sheets by their 
senior supervisors. The sample com- 
prised a cross-section of all refinery 
foremen and supervisors with respect 
to type of work supervised. Based 
on alternation rankings, the groups 
included 79 who were considered 
among the “best” in the refinery, 76 
who were considered “average,” and 
86 who were considered among the 
“worst.” 


Keeping score 


The rating supervisors were in- 
structed to evaluate each man by 
rating each descriptive statement: 
five, if the statement fit the man ex- 
actly; four, if ic fic the man well; 
three, if the statement or its opposite 
was about equally true; two, if it was 
a rather poor description of the man, 
and one, if it did not fit at all. Some 
of the statements were favorable, in 
which case a rating of four or five 
indicated satisfaction in the opinion 
of the rating supervisor. Other state- 
ments were unfavorable, in which a 
rating of one or two indicated satis- 
faction. For example, if a man did a 
good job in training his subordinates, 
the rater would probably mark a five 
for the statement “Does a good job 
of training his men,” because it fits 
the man exactly. In describing the 
same man later in the form the rater 
would probably mark a one for the 


S eptember 


statement“Does a poor job of train- 
ing his subordinates.” Below are ex. 
amples: 

@ Keeps men safety conscious. 

@ Promotes high working morale. 


@ Can give criticism without arous- 
ing resentment in subordinates. 


@ Needs to know more about com- 
pany rules and policies. 


@ Does not delegate enough respon- 
sibility to his men. 

When the ratings were analyzed, 
it was found that almost all of the 
foremen and supervisors were rated 
favorably in certain groups of state- 
ments. For example, among the 
safety statements included in the 824 
were the following: 

Statement % Favorable Rating 
Applies safety practices judiciously. 79 
Good knowledge of safety rules. 92 


Keeps men safety conscious. 79 
Safety-minded. 91 
Takes unnecessary chances in 

regard to safety. 95 


It is obvious that safety is one of 
the strongest points among the group 
of supervisors studied, and there 
would be, consequently, very little to 





W. Dudley Waite, born in Florida 
and educated at Emory, Florida 
State, and Tulane Universities. 
Upon graduation was employed 
by Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
& Co., Inc., management consul- 
tants, for six and a half years as 
professional associate, the posi- 
tion which he now holds. 
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be gained by placing extreme em- 
phasis on safety training per se. 
Contrast these statements with the 
following five pertaining to handling 
men: 
Statement % Favorable Rating 
Can give criticism without arousing 


resentment in subordinates. 61 
Criticizes at times instead of 

correcting. 67 
Promotes high working morale. 66 
Reprimands effectively. 54 
Seldom fails to compliment 

good work. 60 


These data would indicate that the 
group of foremen studied could 
profit tremendously from additional 
training in this area. 

It is granted that not all the areas 
covered in the information sheets are 
improvable by formal training; how- 
ever, most areas it was found could 
be improved once they were ade- 
quately identified. One of the inter- 
esting facets of this technique was 
that it was possible not only to iden- 
tify the area in which training would 
be desirable, but by comparison of 
the data it was possible to detect the 
approach which should be used in set- 
ting up the training programs. Some 
of the areas improvable by training, 
detected in this study, are: 


ONE—Company rules and poli- 
cies. A substantial number of the 
rated foremen were considered de- 
ficient in knowledge and understand- 
ing of established rules and policies. 
There was no hint of lack of willing- 
Ness to execute the rules and policies, 


USING PERFORMANCE REPORTS 11 


only lack of understanding. Thus, 
many of the foremen were incapable 
of applying policies if the case de- 
viated from any personal precedents: 


TWO—Labor relations. The com- 
pany policy with respect to labor, as 
distinguished from the formal terms 
of the labor contract, was not under- 
stood by the: rated foremen. Also, 
many of the men were considered to 
have little appreciation of the aims 
and purposes of the union. Only 
about 40 per cent were said to “keep 
abreast of labor legislation.” 


THREE—Handling men. Many of 
the foremen were rated unfavorably 
in such matters as disciplining men, 
using incentives, knowing how to 
criticize, knowing when to praise 
and when to blame, etc. Interestingly 
enough, the problem was more acute 
among the second and third line 
foremen. 

FOUR—Delegating responsibility. 
There was considerable evidence of 
need for a basic definition of “dele- 
gating responsibility.” The problem 
included such things as how to give 
assignments, when to tell a subordi- 
nate what to do and when to tell 
him how to do it, how to develop 
the attitude for assuming responsibil- 
ity in the subordinate, and how to 
dispose of details. 


FIVE—Planning activities and or- 
ganization. The ability to plan jobs 
was questioned. Deficiencies were 
found in: estimating time, personnel, 
and equipment needs. More impor- 
tant, however, was the need for de- 
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veloping in the supervisor a favor- 
able attitude toward plannnig. 


SIX—Training activities. Many 
foremen were rated unfavorably on 
their functioning as trainers and de- 
velopers of subordinate personnel. 
In this instance also, there appeared 
to be a definite need for improvement 
in the foreman’s attitude toward the 
importance of this function, not 
simply improvement in “how” to in- 
struct. 

SEVEN — Communication, oral 
and written. The need for training 
in public speaking, conference and 
group meeting techniques, and report 
writing was indicated. 

EIGHT — Personnel responsibili- 
ties. The function of personnel as- 
signment, and particularly personnel 
evaluation, as a part of the foreman’s 
job was considered as poorly under- 
stood by many of the rated foremen. 
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There was an additional finding 
from the analyses of the 824 state. 
ments, one of great import. Many 
of the foremen were rated unfavor- 
ably on a number of items involving 
a willingness to make a change in 
himself. This, of course, only reem- 
phasizes that any training program 
which will be effective must be sold 
to the foreman. Unless he sees the 
need for change in each of the areas 
as outlined above, greater knowledge 
of “what to do” is not likely to re. 
sult in any modification of the way 
he does his job. 

As a technique, this procedure in 
identifying training needs may at 
first appear to be somewhat cumber- 
some; however, extensive research 
and refinement of present informa- 
tion indicates that the more objective 
approach to training needs can be 
adopted in a variety of businesses 
and industries. 


Reprinted from the Journal of the American Society of Training Directors. Copy- 


right, 1958. 





The leading citizens had gathered at a luncheon to pay tribute to one of 
the city’s first businesses, which was celebrating its 75th anniversary, and 
whose present top executives were the guests of honor. 

After an introduction down the line, the master of ceremonies extolled the 
history and contributions of the firm to the community. He finally pointed 
out that the many years had proved the soundness of this particular business 


and the verity of its products. 


“Seventy-five years is a long time,” he concluded. “Is there anyone else 
present who represents a firm which has been in existence that long?” 
A minister rose quietly, saying, “I have that honor, sir.” 


Don’t forget the 35th Annual Meeting and National Conference, Oct. 22, 


23, 24; Los Angeles, Calif., Statler-Hilton Hotel. 
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THE FOREMAN 

and 
MANAGEMENT 

CONTROLS 





by Carter C. Higgins, 


President, Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
ms Worcester, Massachusetts 


_ MAY HAVE HEARD that things are rough these days. Let me illus- 
trate: A couple of years ago, a friend of mine, a Texan, asked me to 
drive in his car. When he got in, I said, “Hey, you can’t drive, you're blind 
as a bat, and you don’t have your glasses on.” “Oh, that’s all right, “You 
see, | had the windshield ground to my prescription!” 


That was two years ago. When I saw him recently, he was telling me 
about his winter trip to Nassau. “When I got halfway there,” he told me, “my 
daughter said, ‘Daddy, I don’t want to go to Nassau.’ Well, I looked over 
my shoulder and shouted to her, ‘Shut up! and keep on swimming.’” 


Things must be rough. 


So, the word goes out in our companies to cut down here and there, and 
we begin to hear more about management controls being set up and 
strengthened. 


What are these controls? When the boss says to someone, take next week 
off, is that control? No. I don’t think that that is what is meant at all; that 
is communications. 


Controls are used more for planning than for actual action. They are the 
figures—many of them figures on past results—which a manager bases his 
plans on. They help him to spot the trend and to take the wise steps that 
ought to be taken. 


You probably use control points in planning the work of your department. 


The use of control points helps us to recognize and predict trends in our 
area so that we can take action under company policies to continue to achieve 
company goals. These control points are called management controls. From 
13 
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them come plans of action. You cannot lead until you know where you are 
going, until you have a plan of action. 

When schedules drop, say, 10 per cent, the President doesn’t get a big 
cleaver and cut everything 10 per cent across the board. He might well 
injure the ability of the company to continue to be in business. Top man- 
agement will try to cut overhead and direct labor and materials in the way 
that assures that essential work gets done, as it was done before. I have every 
reason to believe that our jobs are essential jobs to the smooth running of 
our companies. We both work through other people, we do not work direct 
on orders. We are overhead items, and to a very large degree overhead, or 
expense, gives our companies the ability to be in business. You can’t operate 
without it. 

When there’s a drop, you can’t just cut overhead. If there is a little extra 
some place that can be cut, and the essentials can be maintained as before, 
without a cut in these essentials, a lesser volume of work may make possible 
overhead reductions. If direct labor hours are cut, there is sure to be a drop 
in such items as unemployment taxes, compensation payments, holiday ac- 
cruals, and so on. There may be less clerical work. This doesn’t hurt your 
ability to be in business. 


Overhead must be efficient, too 

Sometimes, foremen—with fewer employees under them—are asked to 
take on some additional duties. Maybe more paper work, maybe more te- 
sponsibility for quality control, if there are fewer inspectors. There is nothing 
unreasonable about this, even if we'd prefer not to have to do these duties. 
The lesser volume of work our department is turning out just won't support 
as much indirect labor as it did before. 


Overhead has to be just as efficient as direct labor. It’s bad for your men 
to waste time, and it’s worse for you to waste time than they, partly because 
your time represents more dollars and, also, because you're setting a very 
poor example. This applies to presidents, engineers, personnel directors, and 
salesmen, just as well as to foremen. 

Now, most control points are expressed in figures. When lower schedules 
send middle management scurrying into their expense budgets to try to 
match expenses to schedules, they are dealing with figures, and may be mak- 
ing plans that affect persons. 


A lot of foremen aren’t so fond of figures. They feel they get a better 
sense of how things are going from working with their employees. They 
know that the human equation is a vital one, and it’s not in the figures. They 
know that while quits and absenteeism figures may show something about the 
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state of employee morale, they know more about employee morale in their 
areas than any figures show. They know more about the state of cooperation 
between departments than a ream of figures on a desk can teach top man- 
agement. They feel that impersonal control point figures are suspect. Are 
they justified? 


The first thing I want to say is that when your schedules drop, it’s a very 
impersonal matter too. It is very unlikely that your customer thought the 
personal angles through when he placed a smaller order. He doesn’t know 
our people as we know them ourselves. He cuts our company’s returns like a 
great big boss cutting everyone’s wages, and there isn’t much we can do 
about it. We have to decide how, and where, to cut. 


How figures go wrong 


The fact that figures are impersonal is something in favor of them, as 
well as a handicap. Control point figures are no more accurate than the data 
they are based on. If time tickets aren’t made out right, and time gets 
charged to the wrong order, or account—when these figures are put together 
to make up a control point as vital as “cost’—the result is going to be off. 
The moral of this is: make your time reports fair and accurate; you never 
know just what troubles poor reporting may lead to upstairs. 

Another disadvantage of figures is that by the time you get them in many 
cases, it’s too late for you to take action. There isn’t much you can do about 
a report that twe months ago your department put in too much setup on a 
job so that it showed a loss. If you had seen too much time being spent then, 
you could have taken the action. You can resolve to do better right now, 
but probably the same situation doesn’t exist right now. 

As for future figures, particularly schedules, we all know they are based on 
assumptions that the material will come in, that the tools are ready, that 
things don’t go haywire in the department before yours, and that you don’t 
break a crankshaft on Thursday. I still maintain, however, and I think 


you'll agree, that imperfect figures are a lot better guide for planning our 
action than no figures at all. 


Figures and advantages 


Now these impersonal, imperfect figures have certain definite advantages, 
and that’s why we find more of them being used by management all the 
time. Top management knows that figures don’t give the reason why, but 
with figures to guide them they do know what and where. 

They aren’t based on people's opinions. You ask Joe why he took four 
hours on a three-hour job, and you'll be likely to get a string of opinions of 
all sort. Yet, the figures show he took four hours, when three was standard, 
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and you can’t argue with the figures because they aren’t just someone's guess. 
See what I mean about the advantage of being impersonal? 

They also show degree, as well as direction. Maybe you thought he was 
taking too long at the time, but you didn’t know it was a third too long till 
you saw the figures. Has it happened to you that you have had trouble on 
two different jobs? You knew you had troubles, but in one case, the trouble 
turned out to have been a $5,000 trouble, and in the other, only $500. 
Figures show the degree. 


Statistics and discipline 

Maybe the best thing of all about figures is that they encourage the very 
best kind of discipline—self-discipline. When my budget report shows that 
last month I spent too much on maintenance supplies, I don’t have to go 
down to my plant engineer and say, “You so and so, we can’t afford this!” 
and give him a long lecture. By the time I get there, he’s thought through 
what he spent the money on, and he’s been giving some thought to what 
he can do about not having it happen again. That's the way it should be, 
and it’s good. 

Foremen rarely have complete figures available to them, but they ought 
to have a pretty good idea of what they've spent. Most of the cost dollar 
is spent in the shop. A certain amount of material is needed to make a 
hundred pieces, and the care of this material is more up to the foreman 
than anyone else. He has a certain number of people working for him. In 
practice, he doesn’t requisition each hour the time of say 15 men, but it's 
just as though he did. That, say, $30 of direct labor (and probably much 
more, will be charged against the job when overhead is applied) is his 
to use effectively, or to waste. There's his own time; there are the supplies 
he uses, and the machine costs of his machines. He manages a lot of dollars. 
What the customer will pay for the output he achieves is an important mat- 
ter. He has to keep his standards high to get full value. 


Work passing is deceptive 

He has to let his men know what he expects of them. If they do a good 
job consistently, a good work relationship can be built up. If they drop be- 
low par, according to his control points and observations, he has to let them 
know. Sloppy control won't turn out work to specifications on time in ac- 
cordance with cost standards. 


Let me just mention two misconceptions I have found. One is that if you 
are passing some of the work on to someone else you are saving money. 
Let's say you get the maintenance department to clean up around your press 
for you. The idea that the company is better off because of this is a funny 
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one that keeps popping up. A second one is that if you work hard and come 
up with a better way of doing a particular job, but you make work for the 
fellow whose time was saved, you're showing savings. At Pressed Steel, the 
man who cleans the parts before we paint them, also takes them off the hooks 
after they have been through the oven. Say, we speed up his degreaser, he 
still has to be there to unload, and we haven't saved a penny. Or, if in an 
office we buy open-face envelopes to save the invoice clerk from addressing 
the envelopes. If she still goes on invoicing so many people every day, we 
show a small net loss, instead of a saving, because window envelopes cost 
more. 

Now, let me run over some of the things top management is vitally in- 
terested in and sets up control points to watch. Then, we'll see if the produc- 
tion foreman needs similar control points on his job. 


Top management wants customer satisfaction based on: good products 
made to specification, delivered on time, and at fair prices; it wants costs 
and volume to allow a fair return on investment; it wants satisfied, progres- 
sive associates and employees. Combined with honorable operations, and a 
favorable public impression of the company, these add up to company 
strength. 


Management leadership first 

My idea in doing this is not that you'll remember all the controls, but you 
may see how they help. 

The most important component of company strength is management 
leadership. This depends on good selection in the first place, good training, 
communications, delegation and motivation. There are no tangible control 
points in this field, except that profits and growth result from good leader- 
ship in the long run. Organization charts, and salaried job descriptions, help 
check for logical assignment of duties, and clear responsibilities. Merit 
rating helps check individual progress, and working toward a definite forward 
plan helps men to pull together. 


A capable group of employees is sought, as well as leadership. This comes 
from good selection again, careful training; employee performance and low 
turnover and absenteeism are the check points. Wages and benefits can be 
checked against various areas studied. Safety is checked by keeping reports 
of lost-time accidents and near misses. The state of union relations is one 
check point of employee satisfaction; some companies use employee poll 
experts for top management to get further confirmation of what you fore- 
men sense in this direction. 


Company strength is also dependent on a reasonably liquid cash position. 
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Cash is followed in bank accounts and cash forecasts. To see if credit policies 
are right, accounts receivable are measured for turnover, and overdue ac. 
counts reviewed—called “aging.”’ Current assets are watched on monthly 
balance sheets, called statements, and compared with what has to be paid 
within a year—called “current liabilities.” Cash and receivables are more 
liquid than inventories and plant investment. Therefore, inventories are 
watched to get maximum turnover of raw materials, supplies, goods in 
process, and finished goods. You can’t pay your bills with half-made goods, 
or used machinery. The same way if a company buys too much new plant 
and equipment; cash may be short for paying bills due, or even wages. 
These figures are on the statement, too. 


Research and development 


Top management is interested in an attractive product line. They study 
sales reports on present products and use market research studies for new 
ones. Research and development sends them reports on how new products 
are coming along. Well designed products are no good if they aren’t made 
right, and we are all familiar with quality control in production, but separate 
from production. Control points are monthly figures on defective work and 
customer rejections. 


Maybe nothing is more important to a business than an adequate flow of 
new orders. Top management follows orders entered closely, and looks for 
changes in your market, or your share of the market. By studying sales-area 
results, they get guidance for sales effort and advertising guidance. Also 
important is the amount of orders on hand, and in addition to orders, entered 
figures, in many businesses deliveries, scheduled by months, are an even 
better index of the work ahead for the shop. 


Keeping delivery dates, as promised, may be checked by a per cent of 
orders shipped on time figure. Lost business reports show when prices are 
getting out of line. Break-even studies show what will happen to profits as 
volume is reduced, and prices are held. The smaller the per cents of direct 
labor, and material, in your selling price, the greater the amount left for 
expense and profit, so that a small drop in volume can hurt profits quite 
considerably. 


The number of employees in a manning table is a control point, or more 
commonly a dollars-shipped-per-man-hour may be used. Direct labor must 
move directly with changes in orders, and also materials. Changes in direct 
labor efficiency are measured by performance against standards. 


The best control point for other expenses is monthly reports on realiza- 
tion against budgets. There may be variable budgets, or there may be reliance 
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on break-even studies to see if the shop really is more profitable on larger 
volume, or if the volume is automatically bringing the profit without the 
shop being more efficient. 


Values shipped, less money spent, (or which you accrue for, because you 
know it has to be spent later) give profit. Since most of our money is spent 
by purchasing, tooling, and production departments, a number of special 
control points are commonly applied here which vary from business to 
business. I refer to machine-use records, methods investigations, productive 
ys. non-productive hours, overtime, setup hours, hours on incentive and 
others. The cost accounting department is working to get management and 
Uncle Sam good figures on what happened to the dollars that come in. 


The foreman’s main interest 


I don’t expect you to remember this list of things top management uses 
control points on. Sales coverage, adequate cash, the selection of people for 
top management, product design, selling aad administrative overheads are 
of only indirect interest to the foremen of the plant. 


The foremen’s principal interest is to effectively manage the man hours, 
the machines and materials available to them to make products to specifica- 
tion on time and to do it with top efficiency. Of almost equal importance is 
to bring together the men he supervises into a smooth working, cooperative 
unit. 

His first control point is the work ahead of his department. Maybe it’s a 
weekly list of orders to be checked off as completed. He plans who will do 
what when, and how long it should take, and then assigns men to the job. 
If the necessary speeds aren’t being reached by his control point observation, 
he does what he can or seeks help from specialists. He may spot check work 
himself, or ask for a spot check by inspection to see that specifications are 
being met, thus achieving quality control. Following his schedule sheet and 
being flexible if there is trouble with a machine lets him cross off his work 
as done on time. If something stops a machine from functioning, he assigns 
the precious man-hours to other work, and makes every effort to get repairs 
made. The repairs that should be made, but aren’t interfering with pro- 
duction, he tries to have scheduled for minimum interference. He enforces 
any safety regulations, and investigates any accidents so that they will not 
happen again. He keeps things in order, knowing that if bit by bit his de- 
partment becomes messy, it is only a question of time before hazards de- 
velop, or something gets lost and holds him up. 


He tries to know which of his men is capable of doing a particular job 
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well so that he can make good assignments, and he divides unpleasant duties 
so that no one gets too large a share. He teaches his men without badgering 
them, and tries to bring them along so that if one is out sick, someone el 
can keep things going. He holds them to fair standards and takes individual 
circumstances into account within company policy. 


His most important control points are the company rules, the schedule 
sheets, inspection observations and parts scrapped either in his own depar. 
ment, or succeeding departments, and, of course, the standard allowances for 
setup, running time, and repairs. He can get help when he uses these poiny 
to spot troubles fast. 

He has another task, and that is to to do the necessary paper work to let 
top management know how things are in his department, so that it can be 
meshed in with the rest of the plant. If the foreman is a good observer, he 
may know with some exactness what the reports will show, except—for 
instance—when work is done on his tools, in the tool room, or the costs of 
lubricants. When the figures, in a top management control point get back 
to him, they shouldn't have surprises in them unless he’s forgotten. He might 
have forgotten that he had no work for one man one day and assigned him 
to help another man rather than lending him to some other department—till 
the costs came through. 


Some plants are using work-sampling methods which resemble statistical 
quality control as a control point. If, on a number of random occasions, we 
make a note of just what everyone in the department is doing, under clear 
headings, and the findings aren't too varied, we can assume that this goes on 
all the time. If on a dozen checks three men out of 15 aren't at their ma- 
chine because of personal time, we can assume that 20 per cent of the time 
is taken as personal. Or, if three are looking for lubricants, chutes, or trucks, 
20 per cent is going into finding, rather than production. Knowing these 
facts, improvements can be undertaken. 


To sum up:—top management has to plan many aspects of your business 
so that your company can reach its goals. Management controls help to do 
this. True upward communications are needed, frequently using figures, and 
foremen not only supply such figures, but also receive figures of their own 
to use to manage their own departments. Now that tight planning is par- 
ticularly needed, and efficient planning for changing conditions, the foreman 
is a real help in getting done that which has to be done. 


From an address presented to a combined meeting of the NMA Directors and the NMA 
New England Area Council. 
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“AUTOMATION 
AND 
THE OFFICE 





UTOMATION MAY HAVE less of an effect on office workers than is gen- 
A erally believed, indicates a researcher at Michigan State University. 

Dr. Jack Stieber, associate director of the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center in charge of research, discusses “Automation and the White-Collar 
Worker” in the current issue of PERSONNEL magazine. 

“Because of high turnover, labor shortages, a large proportion of women, 
and a prevalent management policy of no layoffs,” reports Dr. Stieber, “the 
effects of automation in the office promise to raise fewer immediate problems 
than in industry generally.” 

Dr. Stieber’s tentative conclusions are based not only on research under- 
way at the M.S.U. Center, but also on findings in other studies conducted 
in insurance firms and a public utility company, all of which had installed 
electronic computers in their offices. 

“The effects of office automation on skill requirements and upgrading of 
jobs and workers have probably been exaggerated,” the M.S.U. researcher 
pointed out. 

“There should be some rise in the occupational level of office work 
generally, but most workers will continue to do much the same work as 
before, or work requiring about the same skills as their previous jobs. 

“With few exceptions, such new jobs as will be created in offices by 
automation can be filled by the upgrading or transfer of existing personnel.” 

Dr. Stieber explained that those responsible for operating and program- 
ming for computers must understand both the machine and the business in 
which it is used and most companies seem to prefer training employees who 
are familiar with the business rather than hiring new employees. 

Employee response to office automation is likely to be “favorable,” reports 
Dr. Stieber, as long as the companies maintain the policy of not laying off 
personnel displaced by new office equipment and promoting from within 
wherever possible. 

“Unions should not count on automation to ease their task of organizing 
white-collar workers,” Dr. Stieber commented. “It may even make organizing 
more difficult, since the workers to be persuaded are those who will con- 
tinue to be employed (some at better-paying jobs), not those who may have 
difficulty finding jobs because of office automation.” 
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by Robert D. Hulme 


. .. first of a two-part article 
concerned with the history of 
modern management and the role 
of management today, with a 
multitude of company examples, 
and lessons for the beginner . ., 


a concept of management 


NTIL THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
U TURY, ownership and manage- 
ment were synonymous; usually, there 
was only one boss for every business 
—the man at the top who owned the 
venture. 

Businesses were one-man shows, 
and the teamwork characteristic of in- 
dustry in 1958 was unknown. It did 
not occur to these owner-managers 
that through proper placement, train- 
ing, compensation and leadership, 
any company could greatly expand 
output. 

But the “Age of the Moguls” died 
50 years ago, and during the early 
part of this century, “managerialship” 
as distinct from “ownership” emerged 
as a separate function. 

With the growth of the corpora- 
tion and the ascendancy of mass pro- 
duction for mass consumption, own- 
ers increasingly contented themselves 
with investing their money and gave 
operation, planning and control—or 
management—to others more skilled 
or more interested in this occupation. 

Peter Drucker, management con- 
sultant and professor at New York 


University, starts his The Practice of 
Management, by saying, “The man- 
ager is the dynamic, life-giving ele. 
ment in every business.” 

There has been “managing” for 
countless thousands of years. There 
have been leaders, and there have 
been people following their leader- 
ship. From this view of rote func- 
tion, there is nothing new about 
management. The architectural won- 
ders of Egypt, the vast civilization 
of the Roman Empire and the 
Armada of Spain present historical 
evidence of effective management. 

What is it then that has developed 
in recent years to cause unprece- 
dented attention and study to be 
given the role of management? Why 
is it necessary to have development 
programs now, if it was not 20 years 
or a 1,000 years ago? Why are there 
so many schools of business when 
75 years ago there were none? Is 
management different today? 

To be sure, these countless gener- 
ations of workers have been man- 
aged, but their supervision was dif- 
ferent; it was “personalized.” That 
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is, men directing the efforts of others 
did what they believed most expe- 
dient to fit each situation as it arose, 
and their main concern was getting 
out work, regardless of the method 
employed. 

If something or someone was out 
of line, it or he was circumvented. 
In a word, management was “com- 
mon sense.” There was no order, no 
system or method; when something 
had to be done, a way was found. 
Pyramids were built with no thought 
given to the best way of handling the 
materials—or workers. 

This system of “personalized man- 
agement” continued to the present 
century. But it became apparent that 
with the growth of big business and 
the gradual transfer of control from 
a few interests to mass ownership 
some order, system or procedure was 
required. “Personalized management” 
was no longer effective. 

It was very late in 1800 when the 
first formalizers of the management 
process were heard from, or at least 
given attention. Since then, an ever- 
increasing number of learned men 
have analyzed, studied, discussed and 
written on the management process. 
Today we can begin to develop a 
workable concept of management 
from all that has been written and 
learned during the past half century. 

Who were these men who con- 
tributed to the formalization of the 
management role and what did they 
have to say? The first contributor 
was a Philadelphian, Henry Towne, 
president of Yale & Towne Manu- 


facturing Co. He was an engineer 
and an active member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Writing in 1885, he observed that 
there were many good businessmen 
and many good engineers. But he 
concluded that there was a need for 
a combination of both talents to run 
industrial plants. He made a plea for 
exchange of information between the 
two groups with the A.S.MLE. acting 
as the clearing house. 

Another Philadelphian made such 
revolutionary disclosures that, for 
awhile, his name was a household 
word, and even today, 71 years afer 
his first publication, his concept of 
management is still a reference point. 
His name is Frederick W. Taylor, 
the father of scientific management. 

Taylor was the first to suggest that 
the entire concept of management 
as it existed in his time was ineff- 
cient and ineffective. He proved that 
goods could be produced cheaper by 
paying workers more, if proper 
methods were employed and if work- 
ers were carefully selected for each 
position and instructed in the “one 
best way” of performing the job. 

Our present-day concept of func- 
tionalized management is attribut- 
able to Taylor. He advocated a 
planning department to relieve the 
shop foreman of all duties other than 
those of directing the efforts of his 
work-gang. Taylor's planning depart- 
ment and “functional foremanship” 
concept has grown so that now we 
find purchasing, personnel, payroll, 
safety, cost, industrial engineering 
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and many more distinct departments. 
At one time, all these functions were 
the responsibility of each individual 
foreman. 

The “exception principle,” a cardi- 
nal concept of 1958 management, 
was suggested first by Taylor. This 
principle is not profound in our eyes, 
but it was startling to managers of 
the 1900's. 


Smug clique shaken 

Scientific management was, as 
Taylor expounded it, a philosophy of 
management performance that, in its 
full use, would permeate the entire 
organization. It would change man- 
agement from an approach similar to 
“seat-of-the-pants” flying, to action 
based on sound, careful and objective 
thought and planning. 

A contemporary of Taylor was 
Henry L. Gantt, who startled and ir- 
ritated the smug management clique 
of the early 1900's through his de- 
nunciation of managerial faults and 
his plea for democracy in industry. 
He inferred that in order to obtain 
greater productivity from labor, man- 
agement must use scientific analysis 
and investigation to determine better 
methods and procedures for turning 
out more goods and services; work- 
ers as well as foremen must be care- 
fully selected and trained for the job. 

Gantt was the first to advocate the 
recognition by business of its public 
or social responsibilities. His admoni- 
tion to business leaders has been 
echoed many times recently by busi- 
nessmen themselves, but in 1919 the 
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idea that business firms had obliga. 
tions beyond those to their owners 
was startlingly revolutionary. 

One final idea of Gantt that has 
been passed on to our generation, 
but which was new to his, is the con- 
cept of democracy in business 
through the separation of financial 
interest and operating control. Dur. 
ing the twenties and thirties much 
democratization took place and now 
promotions in corporations are based 
on merit more than favoritism, with 
a rising group of professional man- 
agers replacing the capitalist-man- 
ager combination. 

Henry P. Kendall was one of many 
manufacturers influenced by Taylor. 
Kendall established in his mills dur- 
ing the 1920's many features, such 
as: continuous research and expeti- 
mentation in managerial policy and 
procedures, establishment of stand- 
ards, and a system of planning and 
control. All these were part of the 
new concept of management by 
“science” rather than “hunch.” 

In 1923, Kendall concluded, after 
an analysis of management in many 
plants, that nearly three quarters of 
all firms were unsystematic in their 
methods. Such companies were 
characterized by lack of standards, 
duplication of activities, excessive in- 
ventories, low morale, too little 
supervision for too many un-coopera- 
tive workers, and a minimum of 
accounting records which when avail- 
able were invariably too late. 

His study revealed that the other 
firms used a degree of systematic 
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management. Accounting was well 
executed, although often lacking in 
uniformity; functions such as pur- 
chasing were often confined to a 
specialized department, and attempts 
were made to increase efficiency of 
machinery, but no regard was given 
to selection and placement of proper 
men to run the machines. But he 
found no firm doing all it could to 
utilize the men, machines and ma- 
terials to the best advantage. In other 
words, no one was actually using 
scientific management in its broad- 
est sense. 

What Kendall did in the plants 
operated by his company went be- 
yond this systematic form of manage- 
ment; he attempted to employ a truly 
scientific approach to all plant opera- 
tions through the use of central 
planning and control, specialization 
of functions, effective cost account- 
ing, complete planning of operation 
before starting projects, and selection 
and training of workers for each in- 
dividual job. Accordingly, one man- 
ufacturer had wholly embraced a new 
type of supervision as early as 1920 
and found the break with the past 
to be a rewarding experience as 
measured by profits. To change is 
always painful and even today some 
companies are still using the same 
ineffective management techniques 
thrown aside by Kendall in 1920. 

The General Electric Co. owes 
much of its present-day strength and 
stature to another pioneer in this 
field of professional management. 
During this transitional interwar 


period, Owen D. Young, one-time 
president and chairman of the board 
of General Electric, was instrumental 
in bringing about the mature and 
responsible role assumed by the man- 
agement of many companies today. 
A goodly number of Young's ideas, 
although radical in his time, have 
been accepted by contemporary in- 
dustrial management. 

Young believed the role of man- 
agement was more than a quest for 
profit; it was, as he stated it, a trus- 
teeship function. Businessmen must 
be industrial statesmen and not profit- 
seeking entrepreneurs exclusively. He 
advocated self-regulation of business 
by businessmen to avoid the en- 
croachment of governing bodies such 
as those found in European coun- 
tries; he stood for a “cultural wage” 
for employees—a wage beyond that 
which would attract and hold work- 
ers, a wage that would permit every- 
one to contribute to the appreciation 
and advancement of the cultural arts. 


The human element 

In a speech at Harvard Business 
School, Young appealed for a recog- 
nition of the human element of 
workers. He said that capital is best 
served when workers are best served, 
and that management is not against 
labor but holds a trust of obligation 
to capital and labor to maintain pro- 
duction and employment. Comments 
on human relations and the respon- 
sibility of management to all func- 
tional groups (i.e., employees, stock- 
holders, customers, community and 
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government) were strange and even 
a little heretical to the ears of these 
management people of the early 
1900's, but today they are bywords 
for enlightened managers throughout 
the country. 


Training vs. ridicule 

One final new idea suggested by 
Young was the responsibility of 
management to provide for the fu- 
ture by training its young men for 
roles to be assumed in years to come. 
The many educational programs in 
industry today are evidence of top 
management's interest in employee 
development. In 1920, to infer that 
management needed training was 
met with ridicule by less far-sighted 
critics. 

The early writers had made their 
mark. As the 1920's passed and the 
1930's entered, the management 
function began to change. With 
more knowledge about his job and 
the manner of meeting his obliga- 
tions, the manager became more 
adept in his role and more conscious 
of his responsibilities. 

Alfred P. Sloan was only one of 
many executives who, during these 
formative years, reorganized his firm 
to embody the new concepts of man- 
agement. As president of General 
Motors Corp., Sloan recognized the 
importance of the management func- 
tion and created a decentralized, di- 
visional organization for General 
Motors that could utilize the maxi- 
mum talents of each member of the 
managerial team. 
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By eliminating management by 
“hunch” and “personality,” and re. 
placing it with scientific use of facts 
to solve problems and make de. 
cisions, and by giving many men 
broad responsibilities and corres. 
ponding authority, Sloan greatly ad. 
vanced the professionalism of 
management. 

A final contributor who must be 
mentioned in this overall view of 
the growth of professional manage. 
ment is Chester I. Barnard. As 
president of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., Barnard was quite 
active in management reforms; as a 
writer, especially in his book, The 
Function of the Executive, he was 
influential in causing many othe 
firms to reappraise the status of their 
own management. Barnard elevated 
the role of management by elevating 
the position of the employee. Man- 
agement's job, according to Barnard 
is to keep people willing to serve 
the goal of the corporation—not to 
whip them to action but to inspire 
them to carry on—a far cry from the 
“master-servant” concept of a decade 
or two earlier. 

Only a few of the pioneers in the 
field of management have been cited. 
Many worthy contributors have been 
omitted. Names such as Emerson, 
the Gilbreths, Barth, Hathaway and 
Merrick quickly come to mind. Little 
Or no attention was paid to manage- 
ment 50 years ago, but now it is 
difficult to keep up with the volumes 
being written on the subject—the 
field of management is crowded with 
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eager writers. The problem today is 
not to find works on the manage- 
ment process, but to separate the 
worthwhile from the worthless. 

First and foremost, management or 
administration is something more 
than an extension of functional 
duties. The qualifications for an 
effective member of the management 
group go beyond those required of a 
first-class welder, a top-flight chemist 
or a certified public accountant. Ad- 
ministrators often do have highly de- 
veloped skills in whatever they may 
be directing: for example, a district 
marketing manager may be an ex- 
cellent salesman and the comptroller 
of a firm may have been a shrewd au- 
ditor. But such technical skill is only 
incidental to the managerial activity 
and not an integral part. If unusual 
skill in a line of work is not enough 
to qualify for an administrative job, 
what is? 


Management definition 

Management may be defined as the 
guidance, leadership and control of 
the combined efforts of a group of 
individuals toward a common goal. 
A broad definition of this nature still 
leaves us in the dark. To get at the 
heart of the administrator's job, it 
may be helpful to divide it into three 
aspects: “technical,” “managerial” 
and “human relations.” 

Although it was said that it is not 
enough to be an expert in some 
particular line of work, to be effec- 
tive, an administrator should have a 
good understanding of the type of 


work for which he is responsible. It 
is probably true that a capable ad- 
ministrator can manage a sales de- 
partment one day and the next day 
run an engineering department. 
However, the man with both man- 
agerial and technical know-how has 
a decided advantage over the man- 
ager with a limited knowledge of 
the particular task he is directing. 
It behooves an administrator who is 
given authority over a function, es- 
pecially one with which he is not 
familiar, to learn as much as possible 
about the work of the individuals 
under his direction. In any depart- 
ment, for example, the members of 
the management group who under- 
stand the functions not only of their 
particular department but those of 
the entire company will be in the 
most advantageous position to ex- 
ercise authority as administrators. 

In practice many people who are, 
in all formal respects, “members of 
management” spend some or even 
most of their time performing a 
function which is the same as that 
to which others who are not mem- 
bers of management devote their 
entire time. The merits of this ar- 
rangement will not be debated here 
but will be accepted as a matter of 
fact for the present discussion. As- 
suming that this condition exists, it 
is almost imperative that many man- 
agers have ability beyond that of rote 
administration as identified by the 
above definition. However, as man- 
agers assume larger roles in the or- 
ganization, a point indeed is reached 
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where a knowledge of a specific 
function (e.g. accounting, produc- 
tion, sales) is of little importance. 
It is at this point that a sales man- 
ager could be just as effective man- 
aging a manufacturing plant. This 
is not so difficult to imagine when 
you consider that the president of 
every corporation was employed 
probably in only one department be- 
fore becoming president. After his 
promotion he became head of not 
only the one department from which 
he came, but of all the departments 
in the company. And in many cases, 
a presidency or any other manage- 
ment job has been filled by a person 
never before associated with the firm. 
The recently elected president of the 
Radio Corporation of America was 
in the management consulting busi- 
ness before he was hired by RCA. 
A former dean of Wharton School 
is president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Philadelphia, and the chair- 
man of the board of the Ford Motor 
Co. was never with that company 
before receiving the chairmanship. 
This same principle can be applied 
right down the management line. 
The strictly “managerial” functions 
are the heart of the administrator's 
job. It is this purely managerial as- 
pect of an administrator's job that is 
apart from the purely technical phase. 
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It is a comprehension of, and an 
ability in, management per se that a 
man can successfully transfer with 
him for immediate use if he should 
move, for example, from research to 
employee relations or from sales to 
purchasing. One major firm has in- 
terpreted the job of management to 
exclude the necessity of technical 
proficiency in any particular activity. 
In General Electric, a manager is a 
manager and not a salesman, engi- 
neer, Or accountant with managerial 
responsibilities. Engineers in Gen- 
eral Electric could be “managed” by 
persons whose closest contact with 
engineering may have been high 
school physics courses. Yet, be- 
cause of their particular skill and 
training in the managerial process, 
they are able to coordinate, control 
and direct, or as General Electric 
puts it, “integrate” the engineers or 
other specialists in their departments. 
This, of course, has necessitated con- 
siderable adjustment, especially for 
those who think that their “boss” 
should be selected from among them. 
Under this arrangement, it is quite 
likely that a department head may be 
paid less for his “managerial” work 
than an engineer in his department 
is paid for his creative ingenuity. 
(continued in the next issue) 


Condensed from the JOURNAL OF THE ASTD. Copyright, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 





"I wonder what's the matter with that college basketball 


player? He looks unhappy.” 


"It’s because his father’s always writing him for money!” 
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Gen- EVER HAS ONE SEGMENT of management been subjected to so much 
” by discussion as the first-line supervisor. Pick up practically any piece 
with of management literature and you find article after article or chapter after 
high chapter devoted to the supervisor—his problems, his vital importance, how 
be- he should be trained. 

and Attend practically any type of management conference, and at least one 
CESS, speaker or workshop is devoted to some aspect of the supervisory function. 
ntrol Nor is this interest confined to management circles. Social science periodi- 
ctric cals abound with dissertations on the front-line supervisor. 
S of There is no mystery in why this is so. For even the most casual observer 
ents. of the American industrial scene is well aware that the job of supervisory 
con- management is one of the most dynamic phases of our business system. 
for Here, at the grass-roots level of management, the work of the planners 
oss” must be actually translated into the doing. Here, the often conflicting ob- 
em. jectives of the organization and the individual worker must somehow be 
juite resolved or, better, integrated to achieve reasonable results for all concerned. 
y be In spite of all the reflection on the supervisor's job—in spite of all efforts 
york to define his function in meaningful terms—many phases of his job still lie 
nent in the realm of the unknown or the little understood. Even the results of 
y. some very promising research in supervision subsequently had to be so 
) qualified that they raised as many questions as they answered. 

ai Undoubtedly, the supervisor's job will never be reduced to a simple set of 


hard and fast rules or procedures. This would presume rather complete 
— predictability, and the supervisor must contend with that most unpredictable 
factor—human behavior. 
But, while we cannot hope for precise answers to all the problems involved 
in supervising other people, there is every reason to believe that it is possible, 
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through basic research, to develop and refine principles and guides to more 
effective supervision. The results of some recent research give hope in that 
respect. It is on this basis that a comprehensive research program was begun 
over a year ago by Ohio State University researchers in cooperation with 
The National Management Association. That project is now in full swing, 
with a number of NMA companies participating, and more to do so in the 
near future. 

Any research project of the magnitude and scope of the Ohio State-NMA 
study invariably is based on events and research of the past. To get a better 
perspective of this study, it is well to consider the general background of 
all research dealing directly or indirectly with supervision. 

We could go very far back to find research and study that has had some 
bearing on supervision. But, in limiting ourselves to that most directly 
related, a good starting point is the monumental study at the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric Co. This well-known project was started in 
1927, and was to have lasted about a year. Instead, the very surprising initial 
results changed the whole emphasis of the study such that it became a five- 
year project. 

A classic study in research 

The original plan of the Harvard University researchers, who carried out 
the study, was to determine the effect of physical working conditions on 
worker efficiency and productivity. The focus of the study was on such 
factors as room temperature, lighting conditions, and worker fatigue. How 
the research team discovered, indirectly, the more basic importance of per- 
sonal relations is a classic in research literature. The nature of their findings 
can be illustrated by one simple example. The researchers theorized that 
improving physical working conditions would result in better production. 
Reasonably enough, when lighting conditions were improved, room tem- 
perature was kept at a more comfortable level, and rest periods were pro- 
vided for the workers in one group, productivity increased. 

To carry this theory through a final testing, all of these improvements 
were removed in the same work situation, with the expectation that pro- 
ductivity would drop. But it didn’t. Production stayed at the same higher 
level previously attained. The answer to this paradox could be found only 
in human relations factors. The research staff, in this particular situation, 
finally reasoned that the group's behavior reflected the feeling that this 
attention to their working conditions indicated a greater interest in them 
personally on the part of management. It was this personal attention that 
was more basic and, consequently, more permanent than physical working 
conditions. 
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The Survey: Its Importance 


In these pages, Norman George, NMA Research Director, discusses some 
past events and research that help put in perspective current research in 
the supervisory function, including a major study being cooperatively under- 
taken by the Ohio State University and the NMA. Director of this project 
is Dr. Ralph M. Stogdill of Ohio State. Below, Dr. Stogdill has a message 
for NMA members. 

“Over a year ago, the NMA embarked on a program of basic research in 
supervisory management performance in cooperation with Ohio State Uni- 
versity. As Project Director, | have enjoyed the opportunity of working 
with a number of NMA members. | will be working with many more in 
the coming months. | anticipate an experience as rewarding as have been 
past occasions with your groups. 

“In a time when we are hearing a great deal about the extreme need for 
basic research in the physical sciences, | think it is most important that 
we understand that this need is equally imperative in what we call the 
behavior sciences. Responsible scientists in many areas of specialization 
have called attention to the fact that we are developing powerful tech- 
nologies at a more rapid rate than we are developing the understanding of 
human behavior and organization to control the technologies. In the long 
run, the survival of our political and industrial structure may be more 
highly determined by the human factor than the technological factor. 

“It is gratifying that progressive organizations like the NMA and _ its 
member companies recognize the need for basic research to understand 
such facets of organizational behavior as the function of supervision. Only 
through such cooperation can we hope to make the progress toward the 
understanding that is sorely needed.’"—Dr. Ralph M. Stogdill, Ohio State | 
University 








Throughout the entire study, the fundamental importance of personal and 
group relationships was clearly evidenced. The implications to supervision 
were brought out both directly and indirectly. 


Important as were the results of some earlier studies like the one above, 
the realities of events were more directly responsible for giving impetus to 
research in later years. One of these events was of an evolutionary nature, 
taking place over a period of time. The supervisor's job and role was chang- 
ing. The reasons were not hard to find: Increasing specialization of manage- 
ment functions and, closely related, the changing labor and employee re- 
lations picture. 


These changes brought with them some very difficult problems for the 
supervisor. And to make matters worse, higher management did not always 
seem to be conscious of the “man in the middle” and his increasingly difficult 
position. This was the era of management's “forgotten man,” not intention- 
ally—but, nevertheless, forgotten. When management’s eyes were opened 
to this negligence, the reaction often took the form of extolling the fore- 
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man’s importance and assuring him that his vital function was recognized. 
The impact of simple acts of recognition is well understood by NMA mem. 
bers active in earlier days of the Association's growth. 

World War II found American industry with enormous problems of 
gearing up for unheard-of production within the shortest possible time, 
Not the least of industry's problems was that of supervision. Almost over 
night, hundreds of thousands of hourly workers were literally yanked off 
production lines and placed in supervisory positions. Industry was faced 
with the job of training a vast crop of fledglings to do a job for which most 
had little or no preparation. The solution was found largely in the Training 
Within Industry program, given impetus by the government. This mass- 
production program had the limited objective of helping supervisors make 
the transition from operatives to management. 


Training emphasized research 

The emergency having been met, and with a reasonable degree of success, 
it may have been expected that programs of supervisory training and de- 
velopment would diminish. On the contrary, they gained in momentum and 
continue to do so. Having learned the lessons of the past, managements— 
at least the progressive ones—accepted the training and development of 
supervisors as a continuous process. 

The accent on training and development put increasing emphasis on re- 
search. The scientific approach to all phases of management means continu- 
ous evaluation, including the results of management training. 

This desire for evaluating training programs had tremendous effect in 
stimulating research, both directly and indirectly. In the first place, evaluat- 
ing any type of program is dependent upon clearly stating its objectives. 

Deciding just what was to be accomplished by training immediately raises 
the question of what the supervisor's function is, what is expected of him. 
The simple answer, of course, is to get the job done. But how? Showing the 
supervisor how was just what most programs purported to do. As training, 
development, and research people came to grips more firmly with the 
problems of effective supervision, it became increasingly apparent that knowl- 
edge and understanding in this area were riddled with voids. This was due to 
the fact that programs largely involved human relations training. It was 
found that a great deal that was being taught in this area had questionable 
bases for validity. 

Furthermore, the methods for evaluating training programs were anything 
but precise, and often really non-existent. Scientific methods of evaluation 
are still very conspicuous by their absence. A great deal of research is a 
direct result of attempts to develop evaluation methods. 
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The interest in research in supervision did not all stem from industry's 
desire to solve problems. A great deal of it is the direct result of social 
scientists’ increasing interests in group processes. In recent years, social 
psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists have concentrated increasing 
attention on the interpersonal relations in small groups. The supervisor and 
his work group offered an ideal research situation. The experimental social 
scientist is interested in situations in which “variables” can be manipulated. 
One of the “variables” that it was possible to change was that of the pattern 
of supervision. Since management and the social scientists were mutually 
interested in learning what results different types of supervision would have 
on the work group's performance, the factory situation became increasingly 
available as a laboratory for experimental research. 


Research points to research 

One result of research usually is to suggest where further study is needed. 
The direction of current research of the supervisory function, including the 
OSU-NMA study, was determined or strongly influenced by the results of 
earlier efforts. For example, morale surveys of foremen often raised questions 
regarding the extent of his authority and responsibility, communications with 
other managers, and the value of various types of training. 

Even some of the most promising research, which seemed to have some 
real answers to questions raised about the supervisory function, later had to 
be qualified to such an extent that further research was needed to better 
understand the results themselves. 

This background brings out clearly two important factors: It is possible 
to increase our knowledge and understanding of the supervisor's job through 
basic research. Furthermore, it is highly desirable that, as much as possible, 
theories and ideas on effective supervision be substantiated by proof, rather 
than limited observations. 

It was with this in mind that NMA embarked upon a cooperative effort 
with Ohio State researchers. 





A woman stepped off the penny scale. 

“Well, what's the verdict?” asked her husband. “Are you overweight?” 

“No,” replied the wife. “But according to this height table, I should be 
six inches taller.” 





Tenant: The people upstairs are very inconsiderate. Last night they 
stamped and banged on the floor after midnight. 

Landlord: Did they keep you awake? 

Tenant: No, as it happened, 1 was still up practicing on my tuba. 
















NMA’S NEW PROGRAM 
for development of 
club officers, 
board members and 





committee chairmen 


PURPOSE... 


To bring to you, the member, better planned 
programs, greater variety and depth in weekly edu- 
cational activities, and a better understanding of 
your National Management Association. 

Your officers are the key to a successful club. 
Candidates may now seek club office with complete 
confidence that expert advice and assistance will 
guide them as they plan and organize their team. 


WHAT IT IS... 


The NMA now brings to your officers, immedi- 
ately after installation, a comprehensive, systematic, 
personalized review of their duties and responsibil- 
ities, their plans for the year, and a follow-up con- 
ference a few months later to check on progress and 
suggest improvements. 
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HOW IT WORKS... 


ONE—Before the end of his term, the retiring 
club president completes a questionnaire in which 
he looks back upon the year’s operations and offers 
some sage advice to his still-unnamed successors. 


TWO—Immediately after election, the president- 
elect receives from the NMA complete kits of instruc- 
tions which he distributes to all officers and key 
committeemen. 


THREE—Shortly after installation, the NMA 
Zone Manager spends the entire day at your plant 
or office meeting successively with the club board of 
directors, the president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and chairmen of key committees going 
over their plans for the year. If possible, a visit with 
a top executive is sandwiched in. At day’s end, ina 
final assembly of all club officials, the plans are 
reviewed and fitted into place, and necessary organi- 
zational steps are taken to insure ‘“‘getting the show 
on the road.”’ 


FOUR—Four to six months later, all key per- 
sonnel assemble for a follow-up meeting with the 
Zone Manager, at which all the earlier-established 
objectives are again reviewed in the light of the past 
months’ experiences. Plans are finalized, assuring a 
year of activities devoted to the personal development 
of club members and consistent with club and NMA 
objectives. 








THE 
GREAT 
BANK 
SCARE 


by dick ashbaugh 





NCE UPON A TIME there was a 

large bank. An enormously 
large bank. Each year the auditors 
counted all the things in the bank— 
the money, the furniture, lightbulbs, 
waste baskets, rubber plants, etc, 
They marked this down in a big book 
called “Assets.” Next they counted 
all the bank’s debts—the money they 
owed depositors, all the stuff due the 
government and other banks, even 
down to how much it cost to keep 
paper cups by the water cooler. They 
entered this in a big book labeled 
“Liabilities.” 

Then they sent a man out to buy 
a quarter-page space in the news- 
paper. The next day or so an ad 
would appear in this space called the 
Bank’s Annual Statement. And never 
once in the bank’s history did the 
assets fail to match the liabilities— 
right down to the last penny. They 
were never off as much as one paper 
cup. 

The only time the bank had a 
real scare was back in the Thirties. 
Just two days before the annual 
statement was to appear (the space 
was already bought), a worried audi- 
tor burst into the president's office. 
He brought stunning news. 

Although the annual statement had 
been checked and double checked, 
and everything in the bank counted 
over at least a dozen times, the lia- 
bilities failed to match the assets by 
$4.21. Actually the $4.21 was on 
the asset side of the ledger, but banks 
are sticklers for everything coming 
out even. Terrible sticklers. 
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The president pushed every button 
on his desk, and vice presidents and 
other officials came running from all 
parts of the bank. Even the lowly 
bookkeepers came running, and since 
they were all running in different 
directions, a number of collisions re- 
sulted, which was not good for busi- 
ness. 

For the next 24 hours the entire 
staff labored to find the missing 
asset. Minutes before the deadline 
(the paper had phoned they could 
not hold the space open much 
longer) a short, unobtrusive assistant 
bookkeeper named Helmsley wan- 
dered into the president's office. He 
had a story to tell. 

It seems that when Helmsley had 
hired on at the bank some months 
before, he found the stool at his ac- 
counting desk too low. Despite fre- 
quent appeals to his supervisor, 
nothing was done about it. Finally 
Helmsley's wife, Viola, made him a 
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pillow. Being artistic, Mrs. Helms- 
ley had woven the bank’s monogram 
into the pillow top. Several days 
before, Helmsley had noticed an 
auditor counting the pillow. 

Acting swiftly, the president sum- 
moned the head auditor. Sure 
enough, there on a page marked 
“Bank Property & Fixtures” was the 
entry: 

One/twelfth dozen pillows (mon- 
ogrammed) ....................Walue $4.21 

So great was the relief that Helms- 
ley was not even disciplined for fail- 
ing to report personal property 
brought into the bank. Subsequently, 
however, he was forced to give up 
the pillow and a telephone directory 
was substituted. Several weeks later 
Helmsley quit, and at last report was 
working in a furniture factory in 
the West. 

The bank is still going strong, and 
their annual statements still balance 
as neatly as ever. 





A Scot went to his banker to get a loan of $10, offering as collateral a 
government bond for $1,000. When the deal was completed, the banker 
asked the man why he wanted to put up a $1,000 bond as security for a $10 
loan. 

Scot: Well, you see, a safe-deposit box costs me $4 a year. This way you 
keep safely the bond for me and I pay you 60 cents a year interest. I make 
$3.40 per year. 





Take an average woman at a kitchen sink full of dirty dishes. Tell her to 
drop the dishrag and go to a beauty parlor. When she has had the full treat- 
ment, suggest that she buy a party dress and golden slippers. Then refer her 
to an expert who can choose the cosmetics that will enhance her personality. 
As a finishing touch, buy her an orchid. In only a few hours, what do you 
have? You have a glamour girl—and a sink full of dirty dishes. 











ADAPTING 
TO 
CHANGE 
By William Levy 


NMA MANAGER OF EDUCATION 





O SOCIETY OR NATION can long endure which fails to recognize the 
N continuing change that takes place in its social scene, and the need 
for adapting successfully to these conditions. Great nations and empires 
have developed and disappeared because they could not successfully meet 
these changes. The dinosaur was the mightiest of all creatures in his day 
but vanished from the earth, whereas the lowly cockroach lives after millions 
of years. 

Currently, we are all agog because of the Russian sputnik and other sci- 
entific advances. Perhaps this country needs to re-evaluate its position and 
change some of the concepts that have been in effect for some time. For 
simplicity, we might group these into intellectual, emotional, ethical, and 
spiritual areas. 


Intellectual 


Perhaps in this country, we may now place a greater premium—and 
provide a greater degree of respect—for the so-called “egg-head,” or in- 
tellectual. Heretofore, the great emphasis has been on the athlete, the movie 
star and the public figure rather than the scientist, the technical person, or 
the teacher. 

Now, we realize that these people are extremely important in an atomic 
and electronic age. Whereas we made fun of the quiet, retiring individual 
who seemed to be living in a dream world of science, we realize that he or 
she can be the most important segment of our society in an age of survival. 


We should take positive steps to make certain that greater emphasis is 
placed on the development of scientific minds. Perhaps this means placing 
less emphasis on extra-curricular activities, social events, and athletics, and 
encouraging more students to participate in the difficult subjects of science 
and mathematics, both in high school and college. 


Emotional 

We seem to be a nation of extremists. Either we are so impressed with 
our technical strength and our great reservoir of wealth and accomplishments, 
that we become complacent and self-satisfied, or we become so upset by 
38 
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some unexpected event that we are literally scared to death. We feel secure 
with the atom bomb—then are dismayed when we discover that the Russians 
also have it. 

We are lulled by the statement that we are superior to all nations in the 
world in scientific developments, and then are shocked when we find that 
others are smarter and ahead of us. Now everyone gets scared to death and 
panic reigns. We look around for a scapegoat and try to fix the blame on 
everyone but ourselves as citizens. 

It is a paradox, but here we are a nation with more material comforts 
and wealth than anywhere else in the world and with more students in college. | 

Yet we have the greatest percentage of neurotics and people in asylums. 
Someone once stated, “We learn to fly like birds in the sky, we learn to 
swim like fish in the sea, but we haven't learned to walk like men.” Actually, 
a person is no more dead when struck with an atom bomb than if he were 
killed with a rifle in hunting season. We have to develop an emotional 
stability and balance so that we can meet our daily problems without going 
to pieces. 


Ethical 

As a nation and as individuals, we have tended to lean more toward the 
“wheel-and-deal” philosophy of expediency than toward moral ethics and a 
philosophy based on doing that which is right and just. Too many of us 
have become opportunists, taking the course of least resistance to avoid any 
unpleasant results. This nation was built on the kind of ethics described 
in the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence. When we veer 
from these concepts we are unfaithful to our ancestors. This country became 
great through adhering to fundamental principles of truth and righteousness. 
When we lose sight of these principles the only direction we can go is back- 
ward. 


Spiritual 

One of the greatest lacks in this country is the failure on the part of many 
people to have a simple and straightforward belief in a Power greater than 
all of us. Fifty per cent of the people in this country fail to attend any 
place of worship and, of the balance, the majority attend only twice a year. 
We spend more money on liquor and cigarettes than we spend on all of the 
schools and places of worship in this country. 

Strong moral and spiritual ideals become the basic ingredients in achiev- 
ing a reasonable peace of mind. They are the great forces which differenti- 
ate us from communists and dictators and offer the great possibility of 
ultimate world understanding. 
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by John C. McKee 





N THE LIFE SPAN of every business 
I a change in management takes 
place. This change occurs more of- 
ten in large companies than in small 
ones, but it takes place. 

The large corporations depend on 
a turnover in management to enable 
them to retire the veterans and to 
make way for the new replacements 
that are in the process of being 
trained and brought up from the 
ranks. Sometimes companies are sold 
and the new owners replace the ad- 
ministrators with their own men. In 
many instances, the board of direc- 
tors makes a decision that the com- 
pany under its present management 
is not doing very well and, conse- 
quently, orders a sweeping survey 
which more often than not results in 
a change in supervision. 

To the top-level officer this change 
is not pleasant, but he usually finds 
another position equally important 
and remunerative and proceeds from 
there. Too many changes resulting 
from too many failures makes it 
more difficult to stay on top and so 
he takes a titled position with a 
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lesser company and so on down the 
road. 

To the lowest employee in the 
company, changes in management 
mean little. Many times his position 
is not affected one way or the other, 
and should the new broom sweep 
away his position he finds another 
in the same company or locates with 
others. 

It is the “in between” man that is 
hit and hit hard. The man who has 
passed the first levels of supervision 
and is rapidly working his way up 
the ladder can benefit suddenly or 
find that he has lost a rung of the 
ladder. It is primarily about this 
man and its effect on him that this 
article has been written. 

To understand this “middle” su- 
pervisor it is necessary to follow his 
career with the company for a few 
years. Like all new employees who 
stand in line and fill out an employ- 
ment application, he is too occupied 
with the strange surroundings and 
job requirements to concern himself 
with establishing a position with re- 
gard to the local and immediate 
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“politics” and the most influential 
friends. 

Instead, he works diligently and 
earnestly and comes to the attention 
of supervision, usually the foreman. 
His raises in pay are consistent and 
his work reviews are favorable. He 
is promoted to the lowest level of 
supervision and placed on a salary. 
Here the skirmish line of the battle 
to “get ahead” begins. 

He doesn’t realize it yet, but he 
is developing a loyalty to his super- 
vision that is founded on one of 
nature’s most important elements— 
recognition! These men in high 
places have selected him above all 
others for advancement. Because of 
this he works longer hours and as- 
sumes more responsibility. Again, 
supervision recognizes his endeav- 
ors and rewards him with a higher 
position and the first real salary he 
has ever earned. He is on the second 
rung of the ladder, now, and climb- 
ing steadily. 

His next promotion brings him in- 
to the “team.” He will be known as 
a member of this team for a good 
many years. He is expected to play 
ball and commit himself openly on 
company policies and politics. He 
learns who is quarterbacking his team 
and joins the “boys” at lunch, com- 
pany picnics and social events. But 
now, the first disquieting thoughts 
begin to infiltrate. Our “middle” su- 
pervisor has learned to recognize 
other “teams” and soon comes to 
tealize that his team is not progres- 


sing as rapidly as some others. Per- 
haps his team is regarded by higher 
management as capable of only the 
mediocre assignments. He is faced 
with the decision to remain on the 
team and takes what comes, good or 
bad, or join a more promising team. 
When opportunity knocks he changes 
teams and finds himself in a higher 
league. 

Here his job is not as easy as it 
appeared. He is vying in keen com- 
petition with other members who 
recognize him as a self-seeker, a 
climber, or one to watch. It is on the 
next level of promotion awarded him 
that he runs into his first real enemies 
—men who felt the position awarded 
him should have been theirs. He may 
find himself the “boss” of his former 
supervision. By now he has become 
a “worrier” and wary of every little 
straw in the wind that might indicate 
an adverse condition for him. His 
compensating goal for his effort is 
the fact that he is now in line for a 
bigger job with higher management. 
If he works hard, avoids politics, and 
does what is expected of him he can 
expect this ultimate promotion. 


Onward & upward 

At this point it can be assumed 
that many men receive this promo- 
tion and continue on to become fine 
executives and nationally famous 
industrialists, economists, managers, 
vice-presidents, and become posses- 
sors of other important positions. 
These men have climbed the hard 
way and with astuteness and clever- 
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ness and ability have reached this 
goal. These men become the top- 
level executives. 

But the majority do not. The 
“middle” supervisor comes to his 
office one day and finds the members 
of the team in a disturbed mental 
attitude. Rumor has it that the var- 
sity is about to be changed. During 
the weeks that follow, he goes 
through multiple mental agonies. 
What will happen to his position? 
Will the new boss like him as well? 
Is it a new broom sweeping clean 
type of shake-up or a routine change? 
These and hundreds of other thoughts 
race through his mind. His family 
notices the change and his distraught 
frame of mind affects his decisions 
on the job. 

As is usual in most cases, rumor 
is followed by fact. Top management 
is shaken up; these men are moved 
into harmless positions referred to 
as “promotions” but which succeed 
in fooling no one, and the new men 
have obviously had instructions to 
make some changes. Our man is af- 
fected. His team is broken up and 
he is lowered in rank but not in pay. 
His bewildered reaction to this is 
typical. He cannot comprehend what 
has happened to him. He was never 
told that his work was below stand- 
ard or that his executive decisions 
left something to be desired. He is 
asked, instead, to go along with the 
changes, since it will strengthen the 
organization. But he feels the hos- 
tility. He is in the way. 
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What can he do? He has been 
with the company too many years to 
quit. He is too old to be acceptable 
to other companies. He has estab- 
lished roots, seniority, friends and 
position. All of this is too much to 
lose. So he stays and accepts his 
fate, wondering if this is the first 
step to force him out or into a posi- 
tion where he can no longer be con- 
sidered a threat to anyone. He hopes 
that he can jump to another team 
and regain his position. But this 
takes time. He has never felt so lost 
and unwanted. And here he could 
stagnate but for one important factor. 
There is help at hand. He needs 
self-development and a restoration of 
the knowledge that he has something 
to sell, after all. 


Management science 

The world’s largest management 
association, The National Manage- 
ment Association, has long recog- 
nized the conditions that have just 
described our supervisor. In fact, the 
initials NMA could very aptly stand 
for NO MAN ALONE! Supervision 
is not a matter of company politics, 
team hopping and decision by rule 
of thumb, but a management science. 

The plight of our supervisor is a 
common one and one that the men 
of the NMA have tried to minimize 
by banding together to learn the 
science of handling people and the 
“supervisory” job. If it were possible 
to reform the career of our super- 
visor, like running a motion picture 
film backward, he would have joined 
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the National Management Associa- 
tion through his local management 
club. If no club was available, he 
could instigate the founding of one 
in his company or his community. 

Once a member, he would partici- 
pate in the Work Wiser Confer- 
ences and learned the art of com- 
munication. He would have learned 
to work with all levels of manage- 
ment, those below, as well as those 
above. The many seminars con- 
ducted in his area would have helped 
him develop personally through 
sound speaking practices, and under- 
standing of the problems of his em- 
ployees as well as those of manage- 
ment. His function would have be- 
come one of a unification of forces 
for the greater good. He would come 
to recognize the merits of working 
together and would soon learn to cut 
through team lines and company 
politics. 

His participation and the encour- 
agement of other management men 
to join him in management club ac- 
tivities would have spread the edu- 
cation a little farther. Instead of 
concentrating on loyalties to his own 
small “team” he would have learned 
that he was, in reality, a member of 
a large team. The team composed of 
the men and women who comprise 
the company. 

Becoming a member of manage- 
ment did not automatically accredit 
him with the tools of “managing.” 
Here it is important that he begin 
from the bottom and work up. 


Where his job was primarily con- 
cerned with materials, his new job 
consisted of working with men. It 
was our supervisor's duty to achieve 
professional development based on 
ethics, honesty and consideration. 


Many industries 

The NMA has made a careful 
study of the job of managing. It has 
had some excellent material for this 
study, since its membership consists 
of many of the large and small in- 
dustries in the United States. It has 
selected its officers and instructors 
with a great deal of care. It has gone 
into the community and dug down 
into the case of the individual and his 
welfare. It is here that the work 
must begin. 


An excellent library, competent 
and enthusiastic instructors, confer- 
ences, seminars, classes and every 
known method of teaching the tenets 
of good management have made it 
possible for the individual to face 
changes in management with clear 
and concise thinking and with the 
knowledge that those around him 
have had the benefit of the same 
thinking and will recognize the 
qualities so necessary for the con- 
tinuance of good will and proper 
communications at all levels. 

The NMA is not a cure-all, nor 
can it prevent company politics from 
having its ultimate way if that is the 
trend. But it does enlighten and 
guide and instruct. Its lessons have 
been gleaned from the experiences 
of thousands of men and companies. 
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Its teachings have paved the way for 
better understanding between the 
supervisor and his men and the su- 
pervisor and his boss. 

Like the conquering of disease, it 
is a cooperative effort. One that 
requires the participation of all 
levels. At first the going is difficult, 
but as more and more benefit from 
the lessons taught by the NMA, the 
old-style management is replaced by 
a scientific approach. In this manner 


September 


each individual can rise as high as 
his own ability to handle the job. 
Perhaps the ceiling has been removed 
for quite a distance by proper appli- 
cations of his studies, and assistance 
afforded him through his manage- 
ment club. At least he has the 
chance. 

With “New Management Ahead,” 
the National Management Associa- 
tion leaves “No Man Alone.” Our 
three initials apply in all cases. 


The author is editor of the MEMOGRAM, the official publication of the Management 
Club of the Long Beach (Calif.) Division of the Douglas Aircraft Corporation. 
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AUTOMATION 
and 


THE RUSSIANS 





Y 1970, RUSSIAN AUTOMATION facilities and techniques may be superior 
B to those of the United States unless a new emphasis is placed on building 
automatic factories in this country, an American expert said recently. 

Nevin L. Bean, of the automatic transmission division of the Ford Motor 
Co., told a meeting of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers that, 
although Russian plants are not now as productive, as well-organized, well- 
lighted or as clean as those in this country, many of these adverse conditions 
are in the process of being changed, and very rapidly. “The engineering on 
some of the new automated lines being built would be a credit to any 
engineering group anywhere,” he said. 

In his opinion, Mr. Bean continued, the most important key to future 
Russian advances is an organization in Moscow called “ENIMS.” This is the 
Experimental Scientific Research Institute for Metal-Cutting Machine Tools. 
This organization, said Mr. Bean, considers its major task to be preventing 
industries from building new units that do not incorporate the latest im- 
provements, including automation. ENIMS controls the types of machines 
built, the uses to which they are put and their distribution among various 
industrial plants. It is generally concerned with plans for equipment of the 
future, leaving to the factories the design and building of up-to-date current 
machines. ENIMS strives for balanced design and the organization plans 
tools at least five years in advance. To aid in this, trade journais, especially 
from the United States, are read and analyzed by a group of experienced 
technicians. Before an engineer can be hired by ENIMS, he must have at 
least three years of factory experience. 

On the same program, Lee D. Miller, associate editor of “Automation 
Magazine,” reviewed automation progress in the United States. “It has 
become widely recognized that automation is not a miracle solution to all 
industrial problems, and that pieces of automated equipment are only pieces 
of equipment. For instance, computers are not capable of original thought 
but do follow at tremendous speeds the programs which thinking humans 
have devised for them.” He also noted that although there is talk of automa- 
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tion taking away workers’ jobs, there have never been any real strikes against 
automation in this country. Even union headquarters have automated systems, 


Automation does lower the price of things, he said. A set of one maker's 
bearings for automobiles made in an automated plant cost less than similar 
bearings produced by the same maker in one that is non-automated. The 
automated plant out-produces a similar much-praised automatic Russian 
factory by 192 bearings per shift per worker to 35 for the Russian factory, 
The continued advance of automation is our hope for maintaining or im- 
proving our standard of living, he said. 
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“Well, maybe | don’t know what I’m talking about, but if | DID 
know what I'm talking about, I'd be RIGHT!” 
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HERE TODAY --- 
HERE TOMORROW 


. - - labor union incumbents 





N INCUMBENT LABOR UNION OFFICER has opportunities far superior 
A to any potential opponent for keeping his name before the membership. 
A noted labor economist says that this is one of the barriers to true democ- 
racy in unions and notes the widespread failure to contest the top post in 
American international unions. 

Joel Seidman, chairman of the social sciences staff of the University of 
Chicago, discusses “Democracy in the Labor Movement” in three essays 
published by the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University. The essays consider the problems of union democracy, 
the factors affecting it and the conditions under which union democracy 
can exist. 

The author states that there is disagreement about the relevancy of con- 
sideration of democracy in unions, and often disagreement about whether 
union democracy is a proper subject of legislation. 

He suggests that a union is democratic when the rank-and-file members 
have the power to affect decisions, to change the leaders and the policies 
with which the members disagree. Most local unions meet that test, he 
asserts, though most national unions do not. 

Professor Seidman notes the possibilities of punishing political opponents 
through the disciplinary process and the consequent inability to form an 
effective opposition movement. Yet, he claims, this should not lead to the 
conclusion that union members are generally dissatisfied with their national 
leaders. In some cases economic gains have been so great that it would be 
folly for an opposition candidate to run against the incumbent, he says. 

For a union to be democratic, the author suggests that the membership 
must be present when decisions are made. Yet the condition is difficult to 
achieve, he adds. 

Conditions are most favorable for local union democracy to develop when 
the organization is small and consists of several hundred persons at the most, 
and whose members are employed in a single plant. 

So many favorable factors are necessary for union democracy in the na- 
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tional union, it is no small wonder that so many unions have developed 
autocratic controls instead, he says. 

Discussing the conditions of union democracy, the author claims that one 
important test is whether the members possess the right to organize and 
make their opposition effective. He notes the existence of vague constitutional 
clauses, partisan-controlled disciplinary procedures and the difficulty of get- 
ting a fair trial. 

Professor Seidman claims the most effective development in the area of 
union discipline is that inaugurated by the Upholsterers’ International Union 
in 1954 when it established a board of eminent citizens to serve as a court 
of appeals in union disciplinary decisions. 

He lists nine safeguards of union democracy chat are “within the power 
of almost every group to achieve.” 

The author concludes, “It seems to me that unions will not obtain the ob- 
jectives of their members and help to achieve a desirable state of society 
unless they are simultaneously strong in relations to management and 
democratic in their internal structure.” 
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“You may rise, Quigly, and leave quietly .. . 
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LETTER 


...to the editors 











Request granted 
Sirs: 

Sub: Free supply of your esteemed 
magazine to the Vasagasalai free- 
reading room and Library—Prayed 
for. 

We have the honour to introduce 
ourselves to your goodself as Valiba 
Nadar Vasagasalai. Ours is an as- 
sociation of young men and it has 
been doing its humble work to edu- 
cate the younger generation in all 
spheres of activities. It has a mem- 
bership of 400, a free-reading room 
and it maintains a small library. We 
earnestly solicit your kind co-opera- 
tion, hearty help and also willing 
patronage for the enlargement of our 
free reading room and library... . 
S. Ramasamy, Honourary Secretary 
Tirumangamam, Madurai District, 


South India. 


Claims error 
Sirs: 

I wish to point out an error in the 
recent article “Company Profits and 
The Hat Trick,” by G. L. Davis, V. 
P. Copes-Vulcan Division, Blaw- 
Knox Company. 

Mr. Davis states that Federal tax 
rate on a company earning $25,000 is 
52%, or $13,000. 
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The correct tax rate on a company 
earning $25,000 is 30% or $7,500. 

In fairness to Mr. Davis, however, 
an additional surtax of 22% is im- 
posed upon corporate earnings in 
excess of $25,000, thereby increas- 
ing the Federal tax rate to 52% of 
all earnings over $25,000. . . . Bod 
Chang, Chicago, Ill. 





Wrong conclusions? 
Sirs: 

Re: “Company Profits and the 
Hat Trick” in the July MANAGE, 
written by G. L. Davis: Is the 
author of the article “lying with 
statistics?” Here’s why I think he’s 
choosing figures instead of present- 
ing facts: 

ONE—He equates five per cent 
of wages with five per cent of profits. 
Since the profit per cent is figured 
on gross income, and wages certainly 
do not constitute anywhere near 100 
per cent of gross income, the two 
percentages have obviously been mis- 
matched. If labor takes 60 per cent 
of gross income, a five per cent wage 
increase becomes three per cent for 
the purpose of his last paragraph. 
And his whole conclusion falls apart. 
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TWO—He leaves the impression 
that the $2,000,000,000 additional 
depreciation is not tax-deductible. A 
man in his position surely knows 
that this cost #s deductible after it 
is spent, on the same basis that the 
cost of equipment it replaced was 
deductible. 

THREE—He leaves the impres- 
sion that the $2,000,000,000 must 
be deducted from “reported profits” 
in order to determine true profits. 
This cost also represents an increase 
in the value of equipment owned 
by one company, and therefore can- 
not be considered a dead loss in the 
year it was spent. And whatever 
is depreciated in that year was al- 
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ready deducted when profit was fig- 
ured. Also, industry probably got 
better equipment than the replaced 
equipment. 

FOUR—He implies that “only 
four per cent” is a mighty small 
profit. This is really inconclusive— 
if it is four per cent on the invest- 
ment, it #s pretty small. But if it’s 
four per cent on sales, it may repre- 
sent a tremendous profit. 

I think that such specious presen- 
tations as this do business more 
harm than good—there are plenty 
of facts to prove the point he’s trying 
to make, without resorting to half- 
truths and distortions. (Name 
withheld by request). 
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“Let me be the first to congratulate you on this 


expense account, Fenwick .. .’ 
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ACE Industries 
Foremen’s 






Club 


Berwick, Pa. 











T A TIME WHEN our community 

was on the point of being 
dropped from the “A” priority list 
as far as assurance of “free” blood 
under “The Berwick Plan”* was con- 
cerned, ACF Industries Foremen’s 
Club took on the sponsorship of the 
May 8th visit of the Bloodmobile to 
Berwick as its civic project for the 
year, with a determined effort to be 
put forth to keep Berwick on the 
“A” priority list. 

At the preliminary meeting, a 
goal of “200 or more” pints of blood 
was set, and Louis D. Muehlhof and 
George Mensch were selected as 
“A” men to head the drive. Under 
their guidance, the organizational 
procedures were set up, with “B”, 
“C”, and “D” men (members of the 
club) designated. 

Only twice previously had 200 or 
more pints of blood been given at 
one visit of the Bloodmobile locally 
—once during the World War II 
years, and once during 1953. Since 


*The Berwiek Plan—free blood to any 
citizen of the Greater Berwick Area any- 
where, anytime, and any place. 


ensgenent— foam teenth 


that time blood contributions were 
lagging, and a definite improvement 
was necessary or citizens of our com- 
munity would have had to provide 
their own “blood replacement” for 
blood plasma received, or pay the 
hospitals for it. 


Though many of our club mem- 
bers were on lay-off status, the sup- 
port which they gave to this activity 
was excellent, and when the final 
tabulation was taken on May 8th, 
the goal of 200 pints had been 
reached. There were those who 
could not give themselves, but did 
find someone who would give in 
their behalf. 


Ninety-five out of the 189 mem- 
bers participated, each spending an 
average of one and one-half hours on 
the activity, with the exception of 
the two “A” men, who spent count- 
less hours on it. 


In recognition of achieving the 
200-pint goal (third time in Ber- 
wick’s history that this had been 
accomplished), Mr. H. Bert Clewell, 
president of the Greater Berwick 
Area Chapter of the American Red 
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Cross, presented a certificate of merit men’s Club has made an outstand- 

to the two “A” men at our May 12th ing contribution to our community, 

meeting. Our state, Our country—and human- 
Because of this 100 per cent club- iV: 

organized and sponsored activity, 

we feel that ACF Industries Fore- 


Lloyd H. Adams, Secretary 
ACF Industries Foremen’s Club 
Berwick 6, Pennsylvania 








“If nothing comes to you, Snyder, let it go... let it go!” 
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EWS FLASH FROM VENICE: The gondoliers don’t like the motor 
N ferries and the speedboats. The Gondolieri Guild wants back- 
ing for a row-out (you can’t very well have a walkout on the water ) 
to win more curbs on the motorized craft, which now and then dunk 


a gondolier or sink a gondola. 

Only the tourists ride in the gon- 
dolas nowadays, and there are only 
400 or so gondoliers, where once 
there were thousands, singing love 
songs as they steered their slender 
black craft between medieval build- 
ings along the water highways of 
Venice. Will the gondoliers win, or 
will modern science triumph? It 
seems as if— 


The machine age 

—is upon us, not only in the 
gondola business, but in everything. 
There are 4,300,000 individual busi- 
nesses in this country, and most of 
them want to do some modernizing 
or improvement to create better 
values for better business, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower put it in a recent 
address to management men. The 
President referred to “purchases and 
investments which must be made 
anyway,” and suggested that they be 
made at once. 

What's holding up such buying is 
the fact that there are thousands of 
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machines on the floors of metal- 
working plants, machines built on 
plans of pre-World War II models 
or earlier, that are costly to operate 
and even more costly to replace. 

The obsolete machinery should be 
replaced and new machinery should 
be installed, but the government’s 
tax policy bars the way. It calls such 
money spent for durable productive 
equipment, machine tools, an expense 
rather than an investment, and the 
write-off period for most machine 
tools has averaged about 20 years. 

A recent study by Walter Kidde 
Constructors, Inc., which designs and 
builds industrial plants, of how the 
big companies feel on— 


A speedier write-off 

—on the cost of machinery or 
plant expansion turned up some sur- 
prising facts. It had been widely be- 
lieved that spreading a tax write- 
off over 20 to 25 years acted as a 
curb on expansion and that a five- 
year write-off would speed up the 
use of new machinery. 
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William Collins, president of 
Kidde, said that while the big in- 
dustrial concerns were anxious to get 
easier terms, they were only luke- 
warm to a five-year write-off. 

One executive commented that 
“more could be accomplished now 
and in the future if greater effort 
were put behind the suggestion that 
a corporation be permitted to deter- 
mine its own depreciation policies.” 

A suggestion for another type of 
inducement to spur business in- 
volves— 


Prices 


—for goods rather than tax re- 
duction, creation of jobs, highway 
construction and the like. Sigmund 
Gottlober, publisher of National 
Theatre and Concert Magazines, the 
organization behind the country’s 
program magazines published in a 
hundred key cities, had this to say: 

“It is the lowering of prices for 
goods and services that will stimu- 
late the entire economy. If both those 
that manufacture goods and give 
services to the public, as well as all 
wage-earners, would reduce the cost 
of the manufactured products and 
lower the retail prices by 10 per 
cent, and labor would take a cut of 
5 per cent, then millions would rush 
to buy things they need and have 
been wanting, and this would tend 
to rejuvenate the economy.” 

One method of making goods at 
lower and competitive prices is to 
move the plant to the source of the 
labor. Just this is happening in the 
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textile industry, according to Stanley 
J. Capelin, president of S. J. Capelin 
Associates, industrial engineers in 
the sewn-products field. Mr. Capelin 
reports that the industry is— 


Moving west 

—across the Mississippi. It has 
about completed its movement down 
the east coast and now is tapping the 
labor pools in such states as Louis- 
iana, Arkansas and Oklahoma, he 
said following a five-week inspection 
trip of the area. 

The apparel manufacturers are 
forced to the nomadic life by several 
hard business facts, he said. Among 
these he listed competition in a busi- 
ness in which profits are measured 
in fractions of pennies, vulnerability 
that grows from undercapitalization 
and a fight with other types of man- 
ufacturers for workers. The apparel 
makers move into a rural agricultural 
area with ample labor, train the 
workers, other industry moves in and 
offers better pay, the apparel men 
move on—and the cycle begins all 
over again. 

Some concerns abroad are making 
plans for— 


Expansion 

—that provides a thought-provok- 
ing contrast to what's going on here. 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard, West Germany's 
Vice Chancellor and Minister of Ec- 
onomics, who has just returned to 
Germany after a visit here, remarked 
that he saw no reason or justification 
for the pessimistic outlook he had 
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encountered in some areas here. His 
optimism is pointed up by West 
Europe’s industry, finance and com- 
merce. Some examples: 

One of West Europe's largest steel 
and pipe manufacturers, Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr A. G. of Duesseldorf, 
West Germany, has just announced 
that its new 26-story skyscraper 
office building will be ready for 
occupancy next year as headquarters 
for that giant German steel company. 


More Expansion 

Phoenix-Rheinrohr A. G. also an- 
nounces an expansion program of 
nearly $100,000,000 for the next 
two years. The company also is 
building two more freighters for the 
transport of iron ore and other raw 
materials from Canada, the United 
States and South America to West 
Germany. 

And the company is by no means 
an exception. Other concerns that 
have announced large-scale expansion 
not only in West Germany but in the 
United States include Kochs Adler- 
naehmaschinen Werke A. G., world- 
famous sewing machine company of 
Bielefeld, West Germany, an affiliate 
of the world-wide Oetker concern, 
and its American subsidiary, Adler 
Industries, Inc. Another is Kloeck- 
ner-Humboldt-Deutz A. G., of Co- 
logne, West Germany, and its Ameri- 
can subsidiary, the Diesel Energy 
Corporation of New York, which are 
building a new line of Deutz air- 
cooled diesel engines. 


And more expansion 

In Austria, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy 
and other countries industrial organ- 
izations are making plans to expand 
capacity. It is well worth while to 
watch what is going on abroad. There 
was a time when we were in swad- 
dling clothes in science in this coun- 
try and it may be that we have not 
yet reached full growth. 

An example of how far we have 
come is contained in the first ledger 
of the Case Institute of Technology 
in Cleveland. In that first account 
book for the Case School of Applied 
Science, as it was then called, it is 
noted that Albert A. Michelson, this 
country’s first Nobel prize-winner, 
earned no more than $2,500 in 1887, 
the year in which he measured the 
speed of light and began the revolu- 
tion in physics that led to the atomic 
and space ages. 

The expenses for the entire de- 
partment of physics at Case came to 
$2,469.64, exclusive of Michelson’s 
salary. Michelson joined the Case 
faculty in 1882 at a salary of $2,000. 
He was the third highest paid mem- 
ber of the staff of 10. Henry G. 
Abbey, business manager, got $3,000, 
and John D. Stockwell, astronomer, 
was paid $2,500. Nowadays, it is the 
engineer as well as the society man 
and the financier who confers at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and is at- 
tracted by such high-level bargains 
as the well-known “week-end at the 
Waldorf.” 











New ideas, such as the concept 
of packaging a hotel week-end, don’t 
come about unless there is plenty of 
thinking and hard work in advance. 
Did you ever wonder where and 
how— 

Inspiration 

—began, how it emerged and grew 
into reality? Listen to this true 
story: Here was this man, having 
breakfast and watching the clock lest 
he be late at the office. The hot 
drink was made from Chock Full 
O’ Nuts Coffee packed in a vacuum- 
pressurized can, and our hero sud- 
denly thought that if the clock had 
been packed in the coffee can instead 
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of in the paperboard box in which 
it had come it probably would be 
keeping better time. 

He thereupon emptied the coffee 
into a canister and put the clock in 
the can. It made a neat fit. 


Result, General-Gilbert Corpora. 
tion is now sealing its clocks in cans 
to protect them from dust and rough 
handling until they are sold and put 
in use. Further, with this protection 
the company now is guaranteeing its 
clocks for a year instead of a mere 
90 days. 

The moral of all this is simply to 
keep your eyes open at breakfast as 
well as during the rest of the day. 








“Eleven o'clock .. . T. R. is having his lunch early today.” 
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A SUPERVISOR’S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 


ACT on FACT 











by James Black 








RED SNODGRASS of John McGraw’s Giants forgot to touch second 
Fase in a crucial game with the Chicago Cubs. A pennant was 
lost. Mickey Owens, Dodger catcher, dropped what should have 
been the third strike in the final inning of a World Series game. 
Result: The batter got to first, the Yankees went on to win. 


These men, top athletes both, had 
hard luck. People sympathized with 
them. Nevertheless, sports history 
tagged them as “goats.” Each pulled 
a “rock,” or made an error when the 
heat was on. 

Although a foreman’s mistakes are 
not so widely publicized, many a 
supervisor has seen his case against a 
disciplined employee fall to pieces 
in arbitration because of procedural 
“goofs” or technical errors. His 
charge may have been improperly 
drawn, the employee may not have 
been permitted sufficient time to pre- 
pare his defense, the shop steward 
may not have been notified when 
the original argument occurred. Oh, 
the reasons can be many! But they 
all add up to one thing. Management 
loses on a T.K.O. A supervisor has 
flubbed his labor relations job, and 
maybe his boss has, too. 


The high cost of error 
Foreman Mike Hajek was faced 
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with such a problem. He had ter- 
minated an insubordinate employee. 
The facts, he thought, were entirely 
on his side. What's more, he had 
checked his opinion with his man- 
agement and it had agreed with his 
decision. But Foreman Hajek should 
have remembered, and certainly his 
company should have realized, that 
when a union hasn't got a case it puts 
a microscope on procedure. It searches 
for technical errors, mistakes in the 
administration of the contract. If 
there is one, even though it’s rela- 
tively trivial, labor has a chance to 
upset the applecart. The union wins 
the case, not on the facts but on 
management's boners. 

And now to get back to Foreman 
Hajek and his difficulty. William 
Johnson, a four-year employee in 
Hajek’s department, was directed to 
do an out-of-classification assignment. 
He refused. The job involved “bur- 
ring,” and he claimed that he was 
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always “singled out” to do this kind 
of work. 

Johnson was given four chances 
to reconsider his decision. Not only 
did he stick to his guns, he left the 
plant in a huff and without even 
taking the trouble to get a pass. Man- 
agement, by its contract, had the 
clear right to assign non-discrimina- 
tory out-of-classification work to em- 
ployees on a temporary basis. John- 
son had refused to accept it. He had 
been insubordinate both in language 
and in conduct. That alone was sufh- 
cient grounds for discharge. But he 
had added to his troubles. He left 
the plant without permission. Fore- 
man Hajek, after discussing the mat- 
ter with his superiors, acted. John- 
son was dismissed. 


Clear evidence? 

The evidence seems pretty clear, 
doesn’t it? A reasonable supervisor 
had patiently given a surly employee 
four opportunities to do a job that 
came within the broad scope of his 
assignment. The employee had 
stubbornly refused to obey his boss's 
orders. What's more, he had flounced 
off the company’s property. Why 
shouldn’t he be terminated? Despite 
the evidence against him, Johnson 
believed he had been given a rough 
shuffle. He filed a grievance, and it 
was argued all the way to arbitration. 

This is how the union defended 
its member. It told the arbitrator: 
“Supervisor Hajek did not give John- 
son the right to have his shop 
steward present during the argument. 
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If the union official had been on 
hand, a drastic management action 
would have been avoided. Further. 
more, an employee has the right to 
question if he is being properly as- 
signed to an occupation outside his 
work classification. If the steward 
had been called, he could have re- 
viewed the facts, told Johnson to do 
the work and then file a grievance 
if he thought he was being unfairly 
treated. 


No proof 


“Furthermore,” said the union, 
“Foreman Hajek never proved John- 
son was insubordinate. All he proved 
was that the employee questioned 
whether or not the job assignment 
was appropriate. When you remem- 
ber that there was work available in 
Johnson’s classification, he was en- 
tirely justified in so doing. We do 
not question management's right to 
give assignments out-of-classification 
when no other work is available, but 
we do question this right under other 
circumstances. If the job was ‘hot, 
as Mr. Hajek claimed, why weren't 
burr-bench people assigned to it? 

“Finally, in the matter of the 
‘pass, Johnson asked his leadman if 
he needed one to leave the plant and 
the latter replied ‘he didn’t think it 
was necessary, that some of the day- 
shift people were leaving at the time’ 
Johnson took him at his word and 
went home.” 

The union made some _ other 
points, but they were offered only 
as supporting evidence. Its main ar- 
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gument was along the lines that have 
been cited. 

Management countered the union’s 
case sharply. It argued: “No dis- 
crimination was involved in this case. 
Other employees have done the same 
work in the past. Johnson, in fact, 
was unable to define what was an 
undesirable’ job. 

“Management has the right to as- 
sign work, and we may properly ask 
an employee to do a job on a tem- 
porary basis if that job has prece- 
dence. If the employee considers he 
has been discriminated against in 
such a situation, he should do the 
work and then file the grievance. 


Four chances 

“Employee Johnson was given four 
chances to follow instructions. He 
turned them down. He left the plant 
without permission. His four years 
of service should have made him 
aware that he was not supposed to 
leave company property without a 
pass-out slip. What's more, Johnson 
would not have been terminated for 
this offense if he had used good sense. 
The company offered to allow him to 
return to work with a reprimand. 
But he refused and demanded that 
he be given back pay for the time 
he was absent. Finally, he emphati- 
cally asserted that if the situation re- 
curred he would do exactly as he had 
done before. Obviously Johnson was 
an insubordinate employee. He de- 
served dismissal. His penalty was 
entirely justified.” 

Employee Johnson heatedly denied 


that he had ever been given the 
chance to return to his job. Under 
cross-examination he admitted that 
such an offer had been made; that 
he had been honestly mistaken when 
he claimed otherwise. 

“It was a case of mistaken identity,” 
he said. “I was contacted, all right. 
I simply forgot what the settlement 
was about.” 

Also, the union excused Johnson's 
statement that “he would do exactly 
what he had done before (refuse to 
obey his foreman’s order) if the sit- 
uation came up again” by saying that 
it was “reasonable,” since an em- 
ployee has the right to question an 
assignment out-of-classification. 

“It wasn’t insubordination,” the 
union argued. “Johnson merely 
meant he would call for his shop 
steward if he were involved in a 
similar incident.” 

There you have the “pro’s and 
cons” of the case. Of course, the 
union alleged that Foreman Hajek 
was prejudiced against Johnson and 
used his so-called refusal to work 
as an excuse to dismiss him. Essen- 
tially, this is a fairly hackneyed 
argument, and it comes up in the 
defense of almost any employee who 
has been given the bounce by his 
company for any reason whatsoever. 
The union’s discrimination claim did 
not add any real weight to its pre- 
sentation of Johnson's justification 
for his act. 

Now it was up to the arbitrator. 
He had heard both sides of the story. 
He had the facts. Would he decide 
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that Foreman Hajek had acted prop- 
erly and according to contract? Or 
would he reinstate Employee John- 
son? Shall we see how he reasoned? 

“Management's right to make 
temporary assignments in lower work 
classifications is widely recognized,” 
said the arbitrator, “so long as an 
employee's pay is not affected. If it 
could be proved that this particular 
assignment was part of a ‘scheme’ 
by a vengeful supervisor to get rid 
of him, Johnson would have a case. 
There is no evidence at all that Fore- 
man Hajek was following such a 
‘scheme.’ 

“Employee Johnson has also 
claimed he was ‘singled out’ by his 
supervisor for this assignment. Since 
this was the first assignment of this 
kind that he had ever received, and 
since there were other employees in 
Johnson’s own category doing bur- 
ring work, obviously he was not a 
victim of supervisory discrimination. 

“Employee Johnson has said that 
on the day of the incident there was 
work available in his own classifica- 
tion. This may be true, but it doesn’t 
bear on the case. The ‘burring’ work 
was ‘hot. The union, under cross- 
examination, has admitted _ this. 
Therefore Foreman Hajek was with- 
in his rights to make the assignment. 

“The plain truth of the matter: 
Employee Johnson made a mistake 
when he did not do the work as he 
was directed. To put it bluntly, his 
is a flagrant case of insubordination 
—about as flagrant as this arbitrator 
has ever seen. Johnson should have 
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accomplished his assignment and 
then, if he believed he had been dis- 
criminated against, filed a grievance. 
On the basis of these facts, I would 
have no difficulty in upholding man- 
agement’s action in discharging the 
employee.” 


The Key to the problem 


Here the arbitrator paused. And 
then he made a key point. 


“I would not have any difficulty 
sustaining management's decision,” 
he continued, “except for one thing. 
The supervisor erred, too. He erred 
innocently, that is true. But he made 
a mistake. The contract clearly says 
that the employee has the right to 
call for his shop steward in a dis- 
charge situation. His request was 
not honored. Timing is the ‘essence’ 
in calling a steward. That, presum- 
ably, is why the agreement contains 
this stipulation. An __ intelligent 
steward would have told the ag- 
grieved employee to obey his fore- 
man’s orders. The employee, I must 
assume, would have taken his union 
representative's advice. An unpleasant 
situation would have thus been 
avoided. In short, the business of 
calling the steward in a timely fash- 
ion is the application of that age- 
old principle, ‘An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.’ 

“What is a fair award in a case 
like this where fault is on both sides? 
The employee’s offense is one of 
commission; the company’s one of 
omission. Management has even ad- 
mitted its error and deplored it. This 
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is interesting, especially in view of 
the fact that the employee stoutly 
maintains he is completely free of 
all fault. The employee knew that 
he should get a pass from his super- 
visor before he left the plant. Also, 
he leaves the impression that he is 
still convinced that he did not err, 
even slightly, in behaving as he did. 
In fact, I get the impression that he 
is ‘laying it on the line’ when he 
says he will walk out again if given 
the same assignment. 

“This young man is wrong. If he 
ignores the grievance procedure again 
he should be fired. If he gets off 
‘Scot free’ in this instance, he will 
probably not be one bit deterred 
from repeating his offense. 

“I am inclined to take note of the 
company’s error in procedure by re- 
instating the employee but without 
back pay. However, since so much 
time has elapsed since the grievance 
was filed and this arbitration hearing, 
I shall reinstate him without back 
pay for the first half of his dismissal 
period. Back pay due him for the 
last half of this period will be re- 
duced by the amount of his earning 
elsewhere.” 


The lesson for supervisors 

More than two months had gone 
by before Johnson’s case came before 
an arbitrator. So his punishment 
amounted to a 30-day suspension 
without pay. Perhaps this loss of in- 
come was sufficient to impress on 
him the penalty of insubordination 
of which he was obviously guilty. 


Perhaps the arbitrator's warning that 
if he repeated his offense he should 
be dismissed gave him reason to 
change his attitude. But that doesn’t 
matter. 

The story of William Johnson is 
a lesson to all supervision. It points 
up the importance of procedure. 
Here was a case where a conscien- 
tious foreman saw his decision at 
least partially reversed by an arbitra- 
tor because he had made a technical 
error in administering the contract. 
Hajek was morally right in terminat- 
ing a stubborn and insubordinate 
employee. The arbitrator made this 
very clear in his decision. However, 
Hajek had ignored, or failed to re- 
member, an important provision of 
the agreement. This clause stated 
that in a discharge situation the em- 
ployee had the right to call his shop 
steward. The shop steward was not 
called even though the employee 
asked for him. The arbitrator could 
not overlook this mistake altogether. 

Perhaps it could be argued that 
at the time of the incident Mr. 
Hajek did not realize that it would 
lead to discharge. Perhaps Johnson's 
petulant act of leaving the plant 
without permission brought things 
to a head. This added offense forced 
Hajek to dismiss an employee he 
might originally have intended only 
to suspend or discipline in some other 
way. It is also apparent that Hajek 
could not have called the shop 
steward at this point; Johnson was 
at home. 

Still, an act of insubordination is 
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in itself a situation that might lead 
to dismissal. Hajek should have 
realized this. He should have re- 
membered, too, that the contract 
clearly stated that in such circum- 
stances an employee was entitled to 
request the presence of his shop 
steward. Johnson made the request. 
It was not honored. And this tech- 
nicality saved his job. 

As a supervisor you administer the 
labor contract of your company. It 
is important for you to do so in such 
a way that your decisions are never 
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upset because of procedural errors, 
It’s always hard on a foreman to lose 
an arbitration case, but it is even 
harder when you are knocked out on 
a T.K.O., when by your own mistakes 
you give the union its victory. So be 
very careful in following established 
procedure in grievance handling. 
When you are confronted with a 
labor relations problem, make certain 
you are applying the provisions of 
the union contract properly. 

You are a manager. That's your 
job. 


This case is based on one described in the LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER 














“Sorry, Madame, but your identification is inadequate. 


By the way, what's for supper tonight, dear?” 
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NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than October 10, 1958. Address your so- 
lutions of no longer than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 333 
West First Street. Dayton 2, Ohio. 


PROBLEM No. 31 


INSUBORDINATION? 


During the plant shut-down for vacation, Willy, one of the janitors, was 
asked to help unload a boxcar. The units to be unloaded were stacked in 
the car in such a manner that the unloader would pick up two at a time, 
walk down the ramp and stack them on skids. Willy had been carefully 
instructed on how the job was to be done by the receiving foreman. After 
getting Willy started, foreman Mac of receiving left the unloading area to 
continue his other duties. 

Returning approximately an hour and a half later, Mac found Willy un- 
loading one unit at a time instead of two. He told Willy a second time 
that the accepted method was to unload two at a time and that if he con- 
tinued to “dog it” he would have to send him home. Returning again after 
lunch, Mac found Willy still unloading only one at a time. At this point 
Mac told Willy to ring out for the rest of the day. Willy complied, but 
bright and early the next day Willy filed a grievance. Mac said, “Why, you 
were insubordinate and our disciplinary procedure calls for a lay-off for 
insubordination. . . . your grievance is denied.” Would you have done as 


Mac did? 


(Remember the deadline: October 10, 1958) 
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THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 28 


During periods of force reductions, an 
occasional brain teaser presents itself. In 
this particular incident there were three 
employees involved: 


Mr. A with 13 years of service. 
Mr. B with 12 years of service. 
Mr. C with 10 years of service. 


At the time of the incident, Mr. A was 
employed in a salaried (non-bargaining 
unit) position which was to be discon- 
tinued. Since the contract provided for 
seniority to go along with continued 
employment with the company, Mr. A 
decided to exert his seniority rights and 
accept a job in the bargaining unit. Mr. 
A was qualified for three jobs: 


Job No. 25 paying $2.39 an hour 
Job No. 15 paying $2.35 an hour 
Job No. 10 paying $2.30 an hour 


Because of the nature of the work, Mr. 
A chose job No. 15. After working a 
week, Mr. A decided that he had made a 
mistake and requested that he be re- 
classified to job No. 25. In light of his 
seniority and ability the request was 
granted. At this point the man occupy- 
ing job No. 10 filed a grievance basing 
his complaint on the fact that A was 
“bumping up.” This, he felt, was true 
because the job A formerly held, although 
salaried, paid the equivalent of only $2.34 
an hour. How would YOU answer this 
grievance? 


BUMPER TO BUMPER 


By Robert J. Zimmerman, 
Emporium, Pa. 


To answer this grievance, one should 
first seek to discover and understand the 
thought processes that prompted the man 
on job No. 10 to file the grievance. In 
most contracts, he would have been the 
man first in jeopardy were Mr. “A” to 
Since Mr. “A” 


have “bumped down.” 
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THE WINNERS 


Here are the best solutions to the 
supervisory problem No. 28. The 
winners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate suitable for fram- 


ing. 


actually was permitted to bump up in 
two instances and the man on job No. 
10 was never in jeopardy, it appears that 
he wanted to be bumped, or he objected 
only when Mr. “A” was permitted to 
gain $.05 per hour as a result of the 
bump. Apparently, either the $.01 gain in 
the first instances was insignificant in Mr. 
job No. 10’s mind or the double bump. 
ing privilege triggered the grievance. 

Examination of the contract would 
show immediately if those in the bar- 
gaining unit were afforded the double 
bumping privilege or the “bumping up” 
privilege. If neither of these privileges 
exist for bargaining but are a written 
fact for the case at hand, then this is a 
rare contract. If the contract is silent as 
to the double “bumping” and “bumping 
up” privilege for non-bargaining entering 
the bargaining unit during cut back, then 
management will be forced to defend its 
position as a right of the company under 
their inherent right to manage the busi- 
ness. 


Assuming the contract is inclusive 
enough to provide adequate defense for 
management's actions, the real reason for 
the grievance from the man on job No. 
10 must still be discovered. This could 
best be done from a personal interview 
with him by his foreman. Once the real 
reason is determined, the corrective or 
pacifying action is usually apparent. 

Occasionally, a grievance is filed mere- 
ly to cause trouble or bring attention to 
the individual, but usually the grievant 
feels he has been hurt, is in danger of 
being hurt or has been prompted by the 
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union or by his own feeling that some 
“right” or another must be protected. 
An astute foreman can usually deter- 
mine from questioning the individual 
what prompted the grievance. Apparent- 
ly the company in question enjoys broad 
privileges in the matter of returning 
persons to the bargaining unit. Discrimi- 
nate actions which could harm this “gem” 
in the contract should be carefully con- 
sidered before action is taken lest an 
issue develop at the next negotiations 
which would jeopardize the agreement. 





IDEALISTIC & REALISTIC? 


By C. F. Thomallo, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Since it is the firm conviction of the 
writer that there is no labor-management 
problem that will not yield to the idealis- 
tic treatment when all parties concerned 
are reasonable and respected as_ such, 
Problem No. 28, BRAIN TEASER? need 
never have reached the grievance stage. 
The writer would have invited the three 
employees to reflect upon the circum- 
stances with which they were concerned, 
asking them to consider the contract and 
the rights and privileges inherent in it. 

The writer would point out the fact 
that the contract provided for seniority to 
go along with continued employment, 
and that Mr. A was merely acting within 
his rights to bump into the bargaining 
classifications when his salaried job was 
discontinued—and that management's ac- 
tion was consistent with both contract 
and policy in allowing Mr. A to do this. 

The fact that Mr. A worked a week on 
job No. 15 did not cancel out his right 
to request consideration for job No. 25, 
since he was now working within the 
bargaining unit and possessed the neces- 
sary qualifications for bumping upward 
—seniority and job capabilities—one of 
which qualifying conditions at least both 
Messrs. B and C were lacking. 


SENIORITY PRIORITY? 
By Antone P. Pathe, 
Westinghouse, 

Lima, Ohio 

The basic grievance lies in the seniority 
of the man on job 10. While this case 
has extenuating circumstances, the basic 
theory of seniority rights and “bumping” 
should be the principal consideration. 

“Bumping” into a higher paying job 
is equivalent to a self promotion. This 
is evidently not the purpose which the 
“bumping” process was intended, nor will 
management agree that it should be. 
Management must always have a greater 
voice in the promotion of its personnel. 

However, in the present case, the action 
I would recommend would be as follows: 

Job No. 25 should be placed open for 
any qualified employee, including Mr. A. 
By this action, the selection which man- 
agement will make will be virtually 
limited to the most qualified individual, 
whether or not it is Mr. A. In this 
fashion, if the grieved employee is equally 
qualified but with greater seniority than 
Mr. A, he will have a greater possibility 
than Mr. A for the job. However, the 
reverse is true if Mr. A’s seniority is 
greater. 

The very fact that Mr. A changed his 
mind and asked to be placed into job 25, 
after a week on job 15, should not be 
misconstrued as a disqualification for job 
25. Certainly the right to finally establish 
the acceptance of a job which one has 
just taken should be withheld for a 
minimum of one month’s work on the 
job. 

The company may have known that 
Mr. A was the most qualified both as to 
ability and seniority, and therefore al- 
lowed Mr. A to take the job. However, 
with this information lacking, and with 
the desire to clearly establish the right of 
Mr. A (or anyone else) to the job, the 
previously recommended action is de- 
sireable. 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (continued from page 2) 

What could be more appropriate than that this study be facilitated by the 
supervisors’ own organization, the NMA? Our participation in this basic 
research marks another step toward professional maturity. We did not go 
into this project from a “what do we get out of it?” basis, even though the Mot 
results eventually will greatly benefit all of us. Instead, we view this as our ne 
contribution to the growing body of management knowledge. This is part of -y 


our responsibility as a group sincerely interested in advancing the develop- B: 
ment of supervisory management in America. 

There is another aspect of this study that we would do well to consider. 
As an Association, we exist partly because of what we have to offer each Mar 
other. This means exchanging ideas, information, and experiences. As we 
all know, this interchange takes place primarily at the club-officer level. P 
Through the interchange of information, training, and assistance of NMA ! Cc 
club officers, all members share in the value of association, even though the S 
majority do so indirectly. 





In a very real sense, this research project enables us to share experiences 
directly with each other. When a member participates in this study, he is 
making available his ideas and experiences. This study really is the ac- M 
cumulation of personal experiences of a large number of our members for - 
the common benefit of all of us. Some of you will participate in this program S 
later. When you do, I hope it is with the thought that you are making 
available your experience as a supervisor for the benefit of your fellow 
members. Be 


NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


SEPTEMBER: 10 years—Consolidated Rock Management Club, Los An- La 
geles; 5 years—Ohio Valley Management Club, Marietta; Buflovak Man- 
agement Club, Buffalo. 


OCTOBER: 15 years—Nashville Avco Management Club, Nashville, Tenn.; 
10 years—General Foods Management Club, Battle Creek, Mich.; Sylvania 
Management Club, Buffalo; Tool Steel Management Club, Cincinnati, 0; 
5 years—Southern Division Supervisors Club of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.; Bendix Supervisors Club, Hamilton, O.; Clark 
Management Club—Ross Carrier Division, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Conference Subjects and 


Leaders for the 35th NMA 
National Conference: 


Motivation Control 
Max Skousen 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


Burbank, Calif. 


Management Profile 


Dr. William C. Rust 
President 


California Western Univ. 


San Diego, Calif. 


Civic Responsibilities 
Mr. Lester Gehres 
Rear Admiral, Ret. 
Ryan Aeronautical 
San Diego, Calif. 


Better Methods 


Mr. Wilbur Alexander 
Standard Register Co. 
Pacific Division 
Oakland, Calif. 


Labor Relations 


Prof. Robert D. Gray 
Director, Ind. Rel. 
Cal Tech 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Oct. 22, 23, 24---Los Angeles, Calif. 
Statler-Hilton----REGISTER NOW! 


Management Development 


Mr. James L. Budros 
Convair, Ft. Worth 


Mental Health 


Dr. Edward Stainbrook 
USC Psychiatrist 


Creative Thinking 


Mr. Charles Clark 
Consultant 
New York City 


Decision Making 
Mr. Robert McMurray 


McMurray, Hamstra & Co. 


Chicago 


Delegation 


Mr. Latham Pollock 
North American 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Communications 
Dr. Thomas Gordon 


Pasadena Mgmt. Consultant 
(Gordon & Farson Assoc.) 
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